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: OHAPTER VIII. 
SAM PRESENTS HIS OREDENTIALS, 


EAVING Mr. and Mrs. Manhug to settle 
their matrimonial difficulties the best way 


they could, Sam, not without some misgivings, 
ascended the stairs to deliver his letter of intro- 
duction to Jack Scalpel. 

Coming to the door of the first-floor front, he 
hesitated a moment, as if to make sure that he 
wan right. 

He heard voices from the inside. 


“Go for him, Flew!” cried à man, “ Well 
hit, Pat. Now’s your time. Sling yourself ont, 
Flew, Oh, Jee: that was the hit. "Time!" 


Wondering what was going on ineide, and 
thinking it sounded very much like some one back- 
ing up two men in a fight, Sem knocked timidly 
at the door. 


‘© Here! say! get out of my sunshine!” ex 
claimed the same one who had spoken befor 
Let me get into the closet. - It's Manhug afte 
her rent. Swear I’m at lecture. Say any 
thing." 

There was a scuffing for a moment, and the 
some one said, ** Come in!" 

Sam opened the door and saw two young me 
before him. stripped to the waist, with their shir 
sleeves tucked up to the elbow. : 

They had boxing-gloves on their hand, ar 
reemed to have been indulging in » friendly, se 
to, in order to determine which was the most tki. 
ful in the manly art of self-defence. 
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3 «Is Mr. Scalpel at home ?’’ politely inquired 

am. = 

** Well, no,” replied one of the boxéra; “ ün- 
fortunately he has gone to the hospital. I pre- 

sume you come from the tailor.’’ 

< Vil bet you a crown he's the shoemaker,” 
said the other boxer. 

4 *Putup your money. I’m taking that bet. 
“He don’t smell of leather," was the reply. 

-. «Really, gentlemen," said Sam, ‘you mis- 
! my charadter altogether. My namo is Saw- 
À , and I come with a Istter of introduction 
‘to Mri Sapol”) — 

: * Are you the fellow Cram wastalking about? ”? 
“asked the first boxer. z " . 
He is 2equainted with 


L “Thats all right!” exclaimed a voice from 


“c. The d oF was ished open, and Mr. Jack 
en himself emerged froi his place of conceal- 
Sent 


dressed in smoking-cap, dressing-gown and 
` &lippers, very much down at heel. 


* Bg Jove, Sawboues!” ho criad, holding out 


7his hand. “Tm sorry you should have been Te- 

ceived in this way ; bat I’m in a state of siege, 
you know ; landlady, tailor, bootman, ete. You 
understand, eh? as the Fronch say, ' Zwissez 
vous! ?? 

“I think I do!” replied Sam, smiling. 

* And you don’t mind?” 

“Not a bit. May I give you my letter of 
iutro—" i 

Jack Scalpel cut him short. _ 
'. ©The sight of your ingenuous faca is introduc- 
tion enough. Chuck the letter down ; it’ll do well 
enough to make pipe-lights," he said. ^ - 

“If we only had some tobacco," remarked the 
second boxer, 2 C. 

* What are you growliàg at, you old Welsh 
goat?” cried à “Oh; excuse me, 


ack ^EWRL, 


Sam; I'm going to.call you by jour Obrisilan 
name, you see, although ye only known you two 
Eo. ud SiR CHE ee. 

« 2 4 £ means.” - . 5 E : 
Those n my two bosom fiends, Mr. Flewelly n, | 
of Welsh ent, and Mr. Pat Moilarty, whose 
Rake... eS icti 
^ The friends bowed and Sam retnrned the salu- 
tation, alter which they sogh panda all round. | 

“t Both good fellows, Mr. Sawbones ; thorong 


to know. ‘them, Ti sure," said 


VE EUR "3 VENE er Ru 

“Tm awfully sorry," Jack went on, “that 1 
can’t receive you with ät hospitality which. is 
are, but the fact is, we're 


id Flevell;n. “that I never 
in my life, my boy." ; 
"a cleaned out entirely Lam, 


2 n .good fi ROWE E: : D. E 
broda fn thelr second year at the Lospital,” Jack 


which that a finty-hearted father 
| supplies, and you have the 


uation ia a nutshell? - 
‘Tmas à chalk-lan 
loo qam ME 
ag tothe Tuck 


39 eee 

A St ae Sar foc KA 
ction, my tear poy,” replied 
of muscular 


“Musha, bad luck to yez!” “exclaimed Pat, 
* is it a lecture you're giving us?” 

“t Cat the shop, Flew; cut. the shop!” ex- 
claimed Jack Scalpel! “if you had any coin I'd 
fine you a bottle." ^ à 
,, Regardless. of what Mrs, Manhug had said, 
Sam generously drew out his wailet. i 

_ 4, I've got. gome money;?' he said ; *'1t itis of 
any use to you, I-shall be glad to place some at 
your disposal.” : : 
zo ‘he eyes ofthe students glstened.. 

_“ My tear fellow," said. Flewellyn, wringing 
his hands, * you're a regular brick |? — 

. f Begorra, he’s a broth of a bhoy," observed 
Pat, going through the same process. 


| tem her |? 


baseball bats were soattered 
mantel est ek f 
[stages of coloering. . 


Jack Scalpel.. ** We’ 
| © Nota bitof it; ain 


* Lend me à coüple of cases,”’ exclaimed Jack, 
‘sand I'll be & thousand times obliged to you."' 
“A couple of—a—what? 1—I didn't quite 
get your meaning," stammered Sam, 

“wo crowns, that’ all." 

“Have a 80v! said Sam. < 

tL Well, as you're so pressing, I don't'mlud if I 
os d more likely to remember it,” answered 

ack. 

Sam gave him the money, which he held up in 
the air, jumping on. & chair and &tending on one 
leg in.a sort of idiotié triumph. 

* What ü'yer se-ay ? " 

‘It tikes the rag off tbe bush,” raid Fle- 
welym, — |... bs 

*: Lays ’way Over the dock," answered Pat. _ 

.* Flow," continued Jack, “pat on your cost 
and get some bitter; aud say, don't forgot the 
"bacen. Go-down the sireet to the Datchmazi’s, 
and mind Manhug don’t gee. you ; if she does 
we'll have her up here.” : 

* We'llputa face on her," said Flewellyn ; 

t She's got to take à back seat. Why don’t 
you-move?”’ asked Pat. 

* My good fellow, I did shift five times In my 
first year, and I couldn't better myself. They're 
all alike, these landladies.’’ 

* Dom harpies," said the Welshman, '* tam 
them all." : 1 

_ The worst. in the world," chimed in ihe 
Irishman, ‘ Bedad I'd have them all sen’ to— 
to—where shall we send the hash-slingers, Jack P”? 

‘t Where they'll have a good fire all the rest 
of their days,” replied Scalpel. 

There was a laugh at this, and Flewellyn went 
on, his errand. : 

Sam had an opportunity of lookiag round the 
room as he taok a chair near the stove, and he 
remarked that everything was dn the direst con- 
fusion; books and papers were piled in a heap 


in the corner, qones and skulla were lying bere 
And thers, while diagrams of various kiüda were 
‘pinned to the walls in place of pictures, giving 


the room a weird appearance. 


Phe section of a man’s body, showing tho nerves 
" E was scarosly dor and the Jeft 


|pneumogastrio nerve waa nob altogether nttrao- 


tivé to an üniutored eye. ` 


A cil x 
CHAPTER IX 

$ STUDENT LIFE IN LONDON. 
MULTIPOLAR nerve cells faced a distribution. of 
blood-vessels on the villi. of the jejunum, anda 
wood-cut of compound papillw, magnified sixty 
diameters, hung side by side, with a dizgram of 
Graafian vesicle, o .— EB 
¿< Boxing-gloyes, fencing-foils, single-aticks and 

el attered about, while over ihe 


“Im glad you've come, boy!” exclaimod 
show you lots of fun." 

ad hard,” replied Sam. 

a fist. reads in. his first 

dnd second year. is the third year when the 

we all go to Oram to pull 


$ 


“ Bat I shall hav: 


pinch comes, &nd then 
o > 


@ you ought to know.” 
Hurrah, fellows, here comes tho 
the door and hold tho fort, Pat, 


Louer with a big Gin under his 


1 


- ewel 2 
| coat, which he put on the table. 


- € Shesmelt me coming in!’’ exclaimed Flew- 
ellyn. ` 

** What did she say, Flew ?” asked Jack and 
Pat, in a breath. 

“ ‘Tapped the greenhorn, have you?’ she ex- 
claimed. *Oh, you're three nice young men for 
a small tea party, you are. You'll soon have him 
as bad as yourselyes.' ? 

“Did you answer back ? " 

**No, my poy. Hang her" said the: Welsh- 
man.. ‘im afraid of Mrs. Manhug, py 
George 1” ; 

This confession was made in such a tone that 
they all laughed again. n 

The beer was poured ont and handed round, 
Jack Scalpel tak.ng :.dvantage of the opyortunity 
to makera little speech, proposing Sam's health, 


| and hoping that he might find bis stay in London 


as agreeable as his fondest fancy had painted it 
$0, him, sf) on "s 


loud tone, to sing a legend of some 
Mulligan—whereyer t! 

formed his besrers that their captain's name was 
Husey, that he camo originally from Tipperary, 
and that i 

lowers from the classic neighbourhood of Baxter 
Street; the band of the regiment, consisting of 
drum and- fife, 
sweetly: 


lled- with pipes in various. 
M^ 


"This was followed by musical honours, during 


which Jack, Flewell;n and Pat stood up, assuring 
nobody in: particular that Sam was a jolly good 


fellow, which all of them united in saying, 


following this Assertion by the emphatic declara- 
tion tbat nobody could deny it, and if they 
they were guilty of telling a falsehood. 


did 
All of 
which was very gratifying to Sam, who bowed his 


acknowledgments, 


Tae ice now being broken, Jack Sealpel took 


up à thigh-bone to be used 8s a gavel, and coña 
stituting himself chairman of 
meeting, rapped on <he table for silence, and said 
that, in virtue of his office, he would knock Mr. 
Moriarty down for a song. 


the harmonic 


Whereupon, no ways abashed, Pat began, in a 
guards from 
at may be—and he in- 


he had occasion to mare his brave fol- 


were &ocüstonled to play 


After which Mr. Soalpel and Mr. Flewellyn 


aided him in expressing their determination to 


march, march, march, with the men of the Mul- 


ligan Guards, but where to or on what errand 
they did not seem to have the vaguest idea. 

, Great applause fol!o wed this effort of Moriatty’s, 
and the chairman called upon Flewellyn to oblige 


wit the nex} morsel of harmony. 
He also selected an Irish hero for tho subject 


of hissong, relating how ope Muldoon had earned 
the respect of all who knew him, elevating himself 
in socie y, beiog wel known in Harlem and 


Jeraey, and at all refiles being an invited guest, 
which very deservedly gained him the distinguish- 
ing appellation of @ solid man, and everyboby ex- 
pressed his sincere conviction in an animated 
chorus that Muldoon, whatever his faults might 
be, really wes a solid man. 

When the vociferous acclamations which greeted 
this ditty had subsided, the chairman called him- 
self fo Order and began to relate the melancholy 
experience of an unfortunate father, who had an 
vedotiful and dissipated gon, named Terence, 

This mia -füided youth, it appeared, had bought 
himself 9 watch and chain, which he had the 


|hardihood to call ty the namo of super and 


slang. : ; 

, He was acenstomed, among his other vices, to 
atop ont till three or four o'clock in the morning, 
and had the decidedly objectionable habit of giving 
the street-door & tremendous bang on his return 
home, whiob, taken in connection with the fact 
that hig wretched and heart-broken father more 
then suspected him of being connected with com» 
anions of the wart kind, eaused that grey- 
paded parcn& to declare that his heart was 
broken On account of the wicked Terence joining 


the gang. i e 
Je Then the whole party asseverated loudly that 


their hearts were broken on account of tho bad 
conduct ot Terence, and even Sam found himself 
twking suchan interest in the boy, that he, ‘too, 
declared ho felt very strongly about the unfilial 
behaviour of Terence in associating himself with 
the gang. xc : 

Tt was now Sam's turn, and he, being one of 
those favoured young men who ean doa little of 
almost everything, had not neglected his education 
80 far &8 to be unable to sing, 

Accordingly, he pitched his voice in a low key, 
and, with a melancholy air, informed somebody, 
whom he addressed as ‘‘darling,’ that he was 
growing old, and that if she took the trouble to 
carefully examine his hair, she would find some 
silver threads among the gold; but this was not 
strictly matter of fact, as his hair was dark- 
brown, and there wasn’t a gray hair among it, to 
which he added the: pathetic statement that life 
was fading fast away. 

The only thing he could do under the circum- 
stances he did, which was to assure the aforesaid 
darling that she should eyer be young and fair to 
him. This was done with a vim, and the 
a:sembléd Conipaty joiuéd in the aeseveration, 
saying sho should be always young and-feir toall 
of them, which brought the song toa satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A bell rang below at this juuéture. 

* What's that?” inquired Sai. 

“Oh! it’s ringing us down'to supper. “I Wink 


` 
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there’s nothing better than treacle and bread ; | send your husband to me, 
unless it’s some of the cold corned beef we had 
Let's buy a few pounds of smelis 
and fry 'em on the shovel over the stove,” replied 


for dinner. 


Jack Scalpel. 
‘Jolly 1” cried Fiewellyn. 
** A No. 1," said Pat. 
and I'll go to market." 


The money was given him, and he good- 
naturedly set ont to buy some bread and fish, 


while. Flewellyn sallied forth fora fresh supply 


of that foaming beverage which makes glad the 


heart. 


When the foragers came back, Jack conatlinted 
himself cook, and fried the fish, while Pat, who 
seemed well acquainted with the resources of 
the establishment, produced two cracked plates 


and an old three-pronged fork from the closet. 
The meal was eaten in the rudest manner. 


each one supplying himself with a chunk of 


bread, taking the smelis off the shovel as they 
were done, dipping them in some salt, which was 
contained in the hollow of a skull, holding them 
E by the tail, and devouring them bones and 
8. 


** Go ahead, my bean!” cried Jack Scalpel, 
seeing tbat Sam showed signs of having hac 
enough. '*Never' weaken at this early stage of 
the banquet; 

“Tm done, thank you," answered Sam. 

“ You can bet I’m not,” continued the gay and 
versatile Jack, ‘‘ Keep your hands off, Pat, you 
plundering villain, or, so help me, I'll teach you 
better manners," 

“Ob! yes," answered Pat, ** It’s yourself that 
wants taching. Why should I letyou wolf up all 
the fish? ” 

** Pecause,” said Flewellyn, * he’s the cook, and 
has the first choice py rights.” 

The festivities were interrupted by a knock at 
the door. 

** Christopher Columbus! who's that?’? cried 
Jack. 

The door opened, and Mrs, Manhug appeared 
on the threshold, her eyes glaring, and her 
arms folded defiantly across her Amazonian 
bosom. 

“TIl let you know who it is, Mr, S t 
she exclaimed. -**1&'s me, Jane Manhug, and if 
you think I’m going to have the stink of your 
nasty fish all over my house, you’re greatly mis- 
taken.” : 

“ What are you going to do about it?” replied 
Jack, putting a fine fat smelt in his mouth. 

** I want you to leave my house." 

** Couldn't think of such a thing," said Jack, 
shaking his head. ‘* That plan won't wash, Have 
one ?"' he added, holding up a fish, 

“ I'll take means to compel you." 

“Send your husband up and we'll talk about 
it. I never could do business with women," 
continued Jack, coolly, 

This remark, which was a reflection on the 
wretched Manhug, who was only a cipher in the 
honse, enrsged her more than ever. 

* I wonder you're not ashamed at setting such 
an example to that young gentleman," she said, 
pointing to Sam. : 

“ Ah!” said Jack Scalpel ; “it’s very painful, 
isn’t it? Ive made up my mind to ruin that 
young man, and no power on earth shall stop me 
in my fell purpose. I said ruin, and I. meant it, 
Mrs Menhug." E 

* You ought to be indieted by the magistrate," 
8he said, in return. 

“Have you anything further to say to mo; 
Yhadam ?” loquiredl Jack, politely. 

. “Yes; when are you goingto pay your board 
bill?" 

Mrs. Manhug looked Jefiantly at him, and ‘as- 
sumed an gir of triumph, as if she had crushed 
him utterly now. 

* I am free to confess that I have no immediate 
intention of discharging that trifling obligation,” 
he replied, by no means disconcerted. 

** You're a low cheat," cried Mrs. Manhug. 

** Madam," he added, “I have much pleasure 
in assuring you that you are a perfect lady in 
every respect.” à 

Finding she could not get him out of temper, 
Mrs. Manhug shed tears of vexation. 

** You're no gentleman to insult a woman,’’ she 
said. 

“I was not aware that I had done so, but if 
you are suffering from a sense of injury pray 


” 


* Give ns the shiners, 


every satisfaction." 
“ Will you pay him? ” 
** Oh, yes, certainly." 


steam which she had been accumulating. 

When they were alone Jack looked at his com- 
panions. 

** How did I manage her?” he asked, 

* First-rate," replied Pat, 

“ Petter than she deserved Tarn her eyes!” 
answered Flewellyn. 

“But !” exclaimed Sam ; *'* what did you mean 
by saying you'd pay her husband? "' 

'* That's à dodge of mine; we'll msko Manhug 
drunk when he comes up. He's jolly fellow, 
only she sits on him so awfully. "We've had him 
as fall as a fish before this; first we'll give him 
beer, and then we'll bring up the heavy artillery 
in the shape of a bottle of whisky, which Pat 
will go and buy." 

Moriarty expressed his willingness to do 80, 
observing that— 

“Be jabers, be wasn’t the boy to spoil sport," 

In a short time, Mr. Manhug, with a look of 
extreme timidity, made his appearance, and 
apologised. 

“I hope I ain’t intruding, gentlemen," he 
remarked. 

“Not in the lesst; always delighted to see 
you, sir," replied Jack Scalpel. **Pray take a 
seat.’ 

“ Thank you," said Mr. Manhug, seating him- 
self. **Ihave—a-—come, Mr. Scalpel, on a little 
business from—2a—Mrs. Manhug, you know." 

“Yes: you want some money. Sit down and 
write out a receipt for nine pounds four and six- 
pence. I think that is the amount? " 

Mr. Manhug proceeded to write out the receipt, 
which he finally signed—but he held the paper 
tenaciously in his hand. ' 

“ Will you not indulge in one of those pleasing 
delights which cement the golden bonds of friend- 
ship, Mr. Manhug?"' asked Jack. 

“ Ah, a glass of beer! I thank you!"" 

He drank the proffered glaes, whioh was 


strong pipe, which he smoked. 

“We can’t le& you run away like this," 
remarked Jack, * 

“I only fear my wife might disapprove of this 
—a—mild form of dissipation," replied Manhug. 

** No fear of that," 

“Jane Manhug is à good woman—a business 
woman—I have no hesitation in saying so, but 
mark me, Mr. Scalpel, she has a temper.” 

Mr. Manhug made this observation with 
the profound air of a man who has made a dis- 
covery. 

* 1 shovldn't have believed it if you hadn't told 
me," replied Jack. . 

** Fact, sir, I assure you; and I beg that if you 
hear her step on the stairs before I do—though 
my ear is tolerably acute in such ma'ters—you'll 
have the kindness to give me timely.warning." 

“Why, certainly ; you are under my protection.” 

“I want no man’s protection, sir," answered 
Manhug. ^. 

“Yes, yes, I understand! It’s my proud 
privilege to entertain you this evening, Manhug, 
and l flatter myself I know a gentleman under 
whatever disguise I meet him.” 2 

Mr. Manhug bowed in acknowledgment of this 
compliment. — | V ——— 

* Allow me to grasp you, sir,” continued Jack, 
“and when I do, I feel that. 1 am grasping the 
palm of an honest man." fe 

Their hands met, and Jack nearly twisted the 
weak wrist of the slender Manhug. 

Pat now entered with the whisky, which he 
speedily uncorked, pouring out a large glass for 
the landlord, which the latter accepted after some 
faint hesitation. 

The others pledged him, and Jack kept his glass 
always filled. 

The effect of the unwonted indulgence soon 
made itself apparent on the by no means strong 
head of Mr. Manhug. s 

His eye danced with an unaccustomed light, 


-His face became radiant with smiles, and he re- 


garded the students with benignity. 

The tone of his voice bécame a little thick and 
husky when he spoke, and Jack Scalpel beheld 
with delight that the heavy artillery, as he called 


and I will give him 


Mrs. Manhug took her departure, tlamming 
the door afier her, as if to let off some of the 


the ety was doing its work as well as he could 
wish. 

“Jolly good fellowsh méd’cal studensb," he 
obse ved. ‘Proud io; ave you—hic—in the 
house,'? 
_ * I'm afraid your wife does not agree with you 
in that respect," said Jack. 

“My wife’sh terror,” answered Manheg *'But 
—hic—here’sh receipt. Where's money?” 

Jack took up a tovereign, aud placed it on the 
table, then he took it up aud put it down again, 
in such à manner that the landlord, in his contused 
state, thought it was a fresh one each time. 

At length Jack placed the sovereign in a bundle: 
of paper, which he handed to Manhug, who put 
it in his pocket. 

* Or right," he said. ^ You're shentleman, 
Misht Schalpel. Think—hic—l’1l go down now.’ 

It was with difficulty that he gained the 
landing and descended to the regions below, 
where his beloved spouse was impatiently waiting 
his coming. 

3 “You surely won't keep that receipt?"' asked 
am. 

* Oh, no! Ionly did it for fun. Il give it 
to the old woman to-morrow," replied Jack, 
** and TIl pay her before long. -Pil have money 
from home on the first."? 

There was a noise below. 

The students ran out on the landing, and looked 
over the banisters. 

** Got to take it all in,” said Jack. 

t I pelieve you, my poy,’’ replied Flewellyn. 

* Bedad, this is the fun of the fair! Aisy 
now. Don’t crowd. I want to hear this bit of à 
raction,’’ remarked Moriarty. 

* Where haye you been?" they heard Mrs. 
Manhug ask. 

“ Upstairs, my dear, with—hic—studentsh.” 

‘ What kept you so long?” 

** Countin’ monish.’’ 

* Have you got it?” demanded Mrs. Manhug. 

“Received payment, my—hic—lovesh,” an- 
swered the husband. 

** You're intoxicated. That I can see.” 

“That’sh shure thing,” replied - Manhug, 


staggering to and fro. sae 
s: Sie Or bp AEN you beast! ” she ex- 


claimed, giving him a push. 

‘Certainly, my angelth, cert’ny—hic,” he 
answered, 

He staggered again and grasped’ the door- 
knob ; it yielded, he found himself in the street, 
and somewhat revived by the.cold air, he began 
to perform a war-dance on the footpath. 

** Come in !” roared Mrs. Manhug. 

“Shan’t,’’ he replied, rejoicing in his newly- 
found liberty. e 

** Oh, won't; I give you something 1” said Mrs. 
Manhug, grating her teeth. 

Possessed, as it were, by some evil spirit, 
Manhug darted off at a rapid pace up the street, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Mrs. Manhug closed the door with a naughty 
exclamation, and proceeded upstairs to Jack 
Scalpel’s room. 3 

* Did you give my husband any money ?" she 
asked. 

* As you requested," replied Jack. 
his receipt." > 

Mrs. Manhug uttered a howl of rage. 

“And I have driven him out. He is drunk 
now. I will never see a ha’penny of it!” she 
cried. ** What shall Ido? ”’ : 185 

* You can leave this room at your earliest 
convenience, ma'am," answered Jack. . ^. 

Darting an indignant glance at him, she with- 
drew, feeling that Mr. Scalpel was for the lime 
master of the situation. ur "s 

After enjoying the success of their joke, Flew- 
ellyn and Moriarty took their leave, and Sam 
was &lone with his new friend. z : 

* To-morrow is operating day ^ exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘ Your fees are all paid, so you can come 
to the hospital with mo. I must tumin early, 
for I want a steady hand, Fm- one of the 
dressers.” 

“ What isa dresser ?” asked Sam. é 

« A dresser attends on the operating € 
Hands him what he wants, and seps wer 
with a sponge, so that hewan Eee where be 48 cute 
ting.” 

& Horrible." « 

« It seems 80 at first; but you soon get used to 


«Here is 


it," replied Jack, “And now good-night. “I 
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hope I haven't disgusted you with the little 
racket you have been favoured with in my 
rooms," ` 

* Oh ! no, not at all," answered Sam. 

Jack saw him into his apartment, and a:suring 
himself that there was x othing he wanted, he lef! 
Sam to enjoy such sound slumber as the drowsy 
god might seem fit to send him. 


——— 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ADVENTUREIN THE PARK. 


Tue rest of the day was spent in the hospita! 
among sights and sounds which were so un- 
familiar to Sam, as to be repulsiye and bewilder- 
ing. The operations in the theatre, though dis- 
playing the utmost skill on the part of the sur- 
geon, and no doubt a great deal of good to 
suffering humanity, shocked his fino perceptions. 

It was a fine afternoon when he found himself 
standing on the steps of tbe hospital, glad once 
more to.inhale the pure atmosphere of heaven. 

Jack Scalpel tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Don’t you like it, old fellow ?” be inquired. 

“ Frankly, I don't; but I suppose I shall get 
used to 1t," answered San. 

** What do you object to ?”’ 

* Wby," said Sam, *there's the blood on your 
hands yet ; you hayen’t properly washed them." 

** By Jove, that’s true," answered Jack, looking 
down, “but it’s'a defect soon remedied. I forgot 
I was a Gresser to-day ! My word, though, didn’t 
Carver do that operation splendidly to-day?” 

‘© Which one? ’” : 

“Oh, that one for cancer of the breast." 

** Yes, that was good ; but the one in which he 
amputated the man’s leg.’’ 

* Ah! didn’t I take op ihe arteries weli?” 
cried Jack. 

'* You did, indeed." 

Bo they went on talking about recent events, 
unti! Sam's professional zeal overcame bis scrap le 
at much which seemed cruel and indelicate, how- 
ever necessary it might be in tbe interests of 
science. 

A young man was descending the steps and 
Jack stopped him, raying— 

*t Allow me to introduce you to my friend Saw- 
bones, doctor." 

* With pleasure." 

“Doctor Lancet, you must know Sawboner. 
Sam, you must culivate the doc. He's one of 
our chining lights. Assistant hou:e-surgeon."" 

z ** Delighted to make his acquaintance,” replied 
am. 

«Come and take a beer, doo," continued Jack. 
* Don’t say you won't havea beer." 

**Td rather be excused. You fellows come to 
my room in half an hour, and I'M send for 
s0me," 

“Thank you. I won’t promise, for I have 
an idea of playing a game of billiarde," ssid 

mm. 

A wagon drove up into the hospital yard. 

In it was something covered with a tarpaulin. 

* Cine for the accident ward," observed the 
hov:se. surgeon. 

“<T’ve seen three comein to-day,” replied Jack. 

“ Keeps your hands pretty full,” said Sam, 

“Ob, that’s nothing. Ita all in the day's 
Work," answered the doctor. 


When the bell was rung.and the attendants, 


came out, they «(xtricated a mass of bleeding 
flesh and mangled bones from the cart. 

It was placed on a stretcher. 

ra and Jack crowded round, in obedience to 
8. Daorbid curiosity rather than a wish to profit 
Professionally by the sight. 
n Wha is it!” inquired Doctor Lancet. 
*Man fell from top of a house," replied the 
then 
octor Lancet turned away 28 they carried the 
Wretehed man into tbe Ber - 

The students were left to themselves, and Sam 
once more felt ‘that sickening of the heart which 
sympathetic an d sensitive natures cannot avoid 
at the sight of suffering. 

à exe ll mak ea fine doctor," cried Jack. “I 

eclare there's | z tear in your eye.” 
Exe there? isn’t,” said Sam. 

etried to’ y this indignantly, but the attempt 


ben a re , and he had to hide his faee while 


the tell-tale 


“ Ab, pshaw ! " he exclaim d. “t There’s some- 
thing wrong with my nerves." 

** ry beer," suggested Jack Scalpel. 

“No. ll try a walk, and I'll meet you any- 
where you say at six.” 

“Atsix! Are youcomipg back to your hash 
at the old woman’s?’” 

“No. TI get something out." 

“I must go back.’’ 

“ Why p 

“Im hungry and dead broke—two of the 
greatest evils which can afflict a healthy young 
man.” 

Sam laughed. . 

“ You're right there; but suppose, old mn, 
you meet me after my walk, and dine with me?” 

* Now you're talking,” cried Jack. 

* Will you do it ? 

* Will a bird fly or a little duck go quack, 
quack, quack, when its gay and festive parents 
bring it a wriggling worm or a gilded fly ?"" re- 
plied Jack. ‘Tell you where I'll meet you—at— 
at—hang it, I can’t think of a place near the 
park way, and I don’t want to have to drag you 
all the way down here on a hungry stomach.’’ 

**Ob, I don't mind; please yourself!" said 
Sam. 

** My dear boy, I'll freeze on you!’ answered 
Jack Sealpe'. 

“How?” 

* You're too good to lose," said Jack, with 
charming candour ; ‘‘ you have money, you baye 
asked me to dine, and in the present state of the 
money market, with an especial reference to my 
financial condition, I cannot afford to let you ou! 
of my sight.” 

*- You're afunny fellow ! '* remarked Sam. 

* Not atall! Some other enterprising genius 
might pick you up." 

“Not they? I’m too wide awake; but step 
out, it’s getting late," said Sam. 

** All right, let us start on our wild carcer." 

“Not necessarily wild." 

** T don’t know,” replied Jack, with a sceptical 
shko of the head. ‘This looks very much as if 
you had started on a spree, young fellow." 

* Doesit? If so, it’s going to be a very mild 
sort of spree.” 

* There iano knowing where you may pull 
up," replied Jeck Scalpel, gravely, as they 
walked briskly along. ‘‘I started once with ten 
pounds inmy pocket, end after having a vague 
idea of slaughtering a publican in Chelsea, who 
atiacked me with a club, I had a vision ofa fight 
over in the east-end, where I got disfigured 
about the facial muscles, and finally a Jady who 
vended nuts, objected to my sitting down upon 
her entire store, and finally handed me over to 
the tender mercies of a copper, who consider- 
ately provided me with a lodging somewhere in 
the neighbourbged of Clare Market.” 

Sam laughed again, and did not feel any re- 
pugnance at listening to the escapades of his wild 
companion. 

The fact was, Jack Scalpel’s unblushing effron- 
tery, added to the amusing way in which he told 
bis stories, made it pleasant to listen to bim. 

*: Once,” continued Jack, * ‘I was at the Brass 
Duck. Knowthe Brass Duck ?"* 

Sam was obliged to confess thaf he could not 
claim that proud cistinction. 


Auokles in his eyes and wiped away 
r: ; ] 


In due course they reached the entrance to the 
park, and both young men felt all the better for 
the exercise they had taken. 

‘Are you goingin?” inquired Jack. 

* Just a8 you say," replied Sam. 

* Well, we'll go down as far as the Serpentire, 
though I'm busted if I go any further, for my ir- 
ternal organisation, over which I can possibly 
have no contro], warns me that my system is in 
need of rest, ano ——" 

** And what ?^ 

“Refreshment,” answered Jack. 

At this moment there were cries of, “A run- 
away ! a runaway !"' 

Sam lcoked up. 

A young lady on horseback was dashing at 
break-neck speed from the park gates. 

It was evident that she had no controlling 
power over the horse, 

The bridle was broken, and that this was the 
cause of her helplessness was apparent. , 

Her situation was desperate. 

** There's a case for the hospital !” said Jack 
Scalpel, carelessly, 


** No, I’m blessed if there is!’’ replied Sam. 

ad Why ? ” 

‘© Not if I can stop it.’’ 

“But you can’t! "* 

* You don’t know that,” said Sam, looking 
very grave and determined. “I’m going to try, 
anyhow!’’ 

He stepped into the road, 

In vain Jack Scalpel strove tos restrain him; 
his impeding grasp was thrown of, and himself 
nearly hurled into the gutter by Sam’s im- 
petuosity. 

The girl who was carried away by the fiery 
horse she rode was not more than sixteen, and as 
beautiful as an angel. 

Her hat had been blown off, and her fair hair 
streamed in the air. 

She had been uttering loud cries, but fear or 
despair now took possession of her, and she was 
as silent and motionless as if cut out of stone, 

Occasionally she would cast an imploring glance 
at some man she passed, as if she were making n 
mute appeal for help. 

Her lovely and expressive blue eyes seemed io 
say, * Will no one save me. Oh, God! is there 
none to help! ”’ 

Suddenly Sam ran into the middle of the road, 
not trying to check the horse, which would only 
have made bim swerve, but with a reckless 
bravery which excited the applause of all be- 
holders, he dashed at the horse’s head and seized 
the bridle just above the bit. 

He w28 dragged come distance, and might have 
been seriously hurt, had rot the animal been com- 
pelled to slacken his speed by the weight on his 
month. 

Several people, recing that the danger was 
averted, now came forward and assisted to stop 
the horse, which was brought toa stendstili in toe 
Kensington-road, 

The young lady was assisted to alight. 

* Where do you live, miss?"' asked a by- 
stander. 

** Here is my home,” sbe replied, pointing to a 
magnificent mansion close by. ^ And tee, my 
father i8 coming." 

The door of tbe house bad opened, aud an 
elderly gentleman with white bair dc8conded she 
stepr. 

He met tbe girl half-way up the steps, ard 
exclaimed — 

“ What is this, Lulie?’’ 

*: The reins broke, papa,” she answered, “and 
the borse ran away with me." 

“You could not stop him ? ”? 

“Indeed, I could not. I bsd lost all control 
over myself. It was £o horritle to think I should 
be thrown off and killed.’’ 

“Thank God that danger is sverted ! "^ eaid 
the old gentleman. “But, my love, the here 
js not such a bad one, after alt,” 

* How is that, pa ? " 

“ He stopped at our house." 

5 Oh, no. You are mistaken. I wes sayed 
by—— 

* Well, well. Here is James, the groom, 
coming up with your hat. Come inside, Jamen 
will see to the horse, and you can tell me all 
about it. Don't make a show of yourself to ali 
these idle gazers.” 

** But the boy, papa—the brave boy !"' 

* What boy?” 

* He who saved me at the risk of bis own life, 
I was getting go dizzy. A sort of vertigo took 
possession of me, and I must bave fallen soon. 
Really, I don’t think I con!d haye held on s 
couple of moments more." 

‘ Ah, ah, I begin to understand," said the 
old man. : 

“You would not allow it to be said, papa. 
that Miss Marcell, your own pet daughter, was 
wanting in gratitude to her deliverer ? ” 

** Never, my child, never!"' returned Mr. 
Marcell. ** That wouldn't do atall, Lulie. But 
go you in, darling, and I'll go seek the boy.” 

** Will you bring him to me, pa?" 

* If you like, dear, But had not I better give 
him, say, money, and ——'' 

“Oh, no, pa! He was so handsome and fear- 
less; I’m sure he would not take money.” 

* Didn't look that sort, oh ? Well, you may be 
right," replied Mr. Marcell, with a quiet chuckle. 
* Only there are very few of that sort about now- 
adays."" 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 428.) — 
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GREAT SCHOOLS: 
VERB BENEFITS ; 
GENERAL HISTORY. 


AND THEIR 


By the Author of ** How to Make your Fortune." 
VIII.—RUGBY SOHOOL. 
To wish that you may one day see a man 

* hop headless, or frying among the fag- 
gots,” would be, in our days, an extraordinary 
manner Of showing resentment or hatred. But, 
fortunately for us, the axe and block have long 
ago been abolished ; while at Smithfield nothing 
more serious is now roasted than the flesh of 
prime cattle, who have first been charitably 
“ pole-axed,’’ or otherwise rendered insensible to 
the agonies of the consumtag element—a proce- 
dure distasteful to/our forefathers and their 
rulers, who preferred seeing human victims, 
a still alive, being roasted and burnt at the 
Btake. 

Such a wish as is recorded in the first sentence 
of this article was, however, ut'ered in the Rose 
tavern, near Newgate Market, early one morn- 
ing in the reign of Qieen Mary, by one Robert 
Farrer, respecting the Princess Elizabeth, and 
all her adherents, of whom Lawrence Sheriff, the 
founder of Rugby School, to whom Farrer spoke 
these words, esteemed himse!f one. Sheriff was 
highly indignant at Farrer’s calliag the Princess 
a “ Jill," and saying that she and her “ heretic 
partake:8" were concerned in Wyatt’s rebellion ; 
and he accordingly complained to the Commis- 
sioners of the Peace, then sitting at St. Paul’s, of 
Farrer’s expressions; but those gentlemen, 
chancing to bo of the Roman Catholic religion, 
gave Saeriff no satisfaction, but patronisingly 
told him to go his ways home. This incident is 
related at length in ** Foxe's Book of Martyre," 
and is the only historical fact connected with the 
name of the founder of Rugby Szhool. 

Lawrence Sheriff was a nativeof the little town 
of Ragby, in Warwickshire, and appears to have 
been of good famil, though he boasted no high 
titles or dignities. The most that--can 
said of him is that he was a member of the 
Grocers’ Company of London, in which city he 
carried on business somewhere in the nelghbour- 
hood of Newgate Market, and that he was ap- 
pointed to supply the household of the Princess 
Elizabeth with such matters for refection as are 
generally termed ** grocerles." 

Oa the 20th of October, 1567, this “ good. man 
and true” died, and his will proved the remark- 
able influence produced upon the nation by the 
Virgin Queen's own efforts to promote education, 
for in this will he left not only a parsonage at 
B:ownsover (a village near Rugby) andhis mansion 
at Rugby, but also “one-third part of his estate 
in Middlesex, called Conduit-eloge *' —at that time 
a green field in the suburbs of the city, worth but 
£10 a-year, but now a part of Lamb's Conduit- 
Street, and the minor thoroughfares adjacent, the 
rentals of which amount to over £5,000 a-year ! 
towards the foundation of a ‘‘free school?' for 
boys of Rugby and the neighbouring village of 
Brownsover. ‘‘ Blessed be the memory "' of the 
good Lawrence Sheriff, say we, who thus pro- 
vided gratuitous education to the youth of his 
native town. ** Little at first, but great at last," 
is peculiarly appropriate to Rugby School, which 
has risen by its own intrinsic merits to a place in 
the foremost rank of our Great Schools. 

Originally, we are told, the school consisted of 
the founder’s house, situated to the north of 
the church, on a spot which is now occupied by 
Some almshou:es. This school continued in use 
for nearly two centuries, when, in 1748, the 
trustees decided that the old house was unfit to 
be longer used for its purposes, besides which, 
singular to relate, there was no playground ! This 
unaccountable “omission fon the part of the 
founder no doubt caused many former scholars, 
in view of this fact, to look lightly upon—perhaps 
forget—the benefits they otherwise received. A 
house, supposed to have been the old manor-house 
of Rugby, was then purchased from its owner, 
Mistress Pennington, and to this, in 1750, new 
school buildings were attached, consisting of & 
schoolroom below, with a dormitory, and a 
“common room" aboye which, “served as a 
repository for the boys’ boxes, and the number- 


FOUNDED THEM ; THEIR USES 


less odds and ends in which all sehoolboys equally 
rejoice.” 

By an Act passed in the year 1777, for the 

better regulation of the affairs of the charity, it 
was decided that ‘‘the boys of Rugby, and in any 
place lying within jive measured miles of Rugby, 
shall be instructed, without fee or reward for the 
same, directly or indirectly," which distance 
was in 1802 increased to ten miles round Rugby. 
This was done by Order of the Court of Chancery, 
which at the same time empowered the trustees 
to increase the amount and numbers of the ex- 
hibitlons to Oxford and Cambridge—of which 
there are now twenty-one, each of the value of 
£60 per annum, and tenable for seven years. 
Additional accommodation was also required 
for the largely increased number of scholars, for 
they flocked in now from all paris of the 
British dominions, to such an extent had the 
fame of the school grown, and a Mr. Wyatt pre- 
pared and sent in plans, which were duly 
accepted. But, Mr. Wyatt being inco itinently 
carried off by King Death, in 1809 it was 
decided to erect the present handsome uniform 
and connected range of buildiags, consisting of 
the head master’s house, six schoolrooms, dor- 
mitories over the schoolrooms, a hospital, kitchen, 
aud dining-hall, studies, (sbout forty in number, 
most of which are shared by two boys), a chapel, 
and a library above the gateway leading into 
the quadrangle, which is en'ered through a fine 
and „lofty pointed arch ; and in 1815, the whole 
pile, excepting only the liorary and chapel, was 
completed from Mr Hake vill's designs, at a coat 
of rather more thin £35,000. In the chapel, 
which has since been added, is a handsome 
monument to Dr. James, who was head master 
from 1778 to 1794, erected by subscription: 
among his old scholars; while beneath the altar 
lie the remains of ‘‘the strictest, kindest, and 
best of. schoolmasters,” Dr. Arnold. 

Of the famous men who have spent their 
schooldays in this seminary, we may here briefly 
allude to the Rev. John Parkhurst, renowned for 
his Hebrow-and-English and  Hebrew-ind- 
Greek lexicons, each with a “plain and easy "' 
grammar to those la Xi i 

P ercromby no more is needed than to 
give the name which has been written in golden 
letters on the bright scro'l of England's military 
achievements. The philosopher, Sir George A. 
W. Shuckburgh-Evelyn als» received his education 
here. 

If there be any among our readers who have 
not yet spent many a happy hour over “Tom 
Browa's Schooldays,’’ we advise them to lose no 
time in making themselves acquainted with 
Thomas Hughes's cap'tal book. If you cannot 
well afford to buy it, borrow it of some friend— 
in which case remember to use it more tenderly 
than if it were your own; or join an Institute, 
and let it be the first book you borrow from its 
library shelves. But it is really very cheap, and 
well worth the small sum of money charged by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Oo., who publish it. 

Of the various games resorted to by the boys in 
their play-time, the year is opened by brook-jamp. 
ing and steeple-chasing—sports which have 
brought out some astonishing feats, which are 
cherished among the traditions of Rugby. Among 
these is ** Butler’s Leap," to accomplish which 
the jumper, after only a run of some twelve or 
fifteen feet, has to clear a rail three feet high, 
behind which is a drop of about sixteen feet, and 
as many feet of water beyond —no mean perform- 
ance, and ‘such as none but lithe and active 
English boys would dare to attempt." 

After the steeplechases, the cricket season 
commences ; and football is carried on with that 
spirit and dash always to be found among the 
youth at our public schools. The author of ** Tom 
Brown" has given a vivid description of this 
“ shin -barking’’ game. 

* Hare-and-hounds is another game in which 
Rugbeians excel, and which shares tbeir attention 
with football during the winter quarter. “Killing 
work,” says F, Y., ‘‘is ‘ big-side hare and hounds,’ 
for the runs are long, and sound in wind and 
limb must he be who can hold out over the entire 
distance. The best run of allis said to bə the 
‘Orick,’ which is thirteen miles and a half in 
length, and was run over by the Rey. T, W. Jex- 
Blake, in the year 1850, in one hour and twenty- 
four minutes." 

Of course, like the other Great Schools, Rugby 


ñas its Rifle corps. The uniform is light grey, 
with dark blue facings, edged with scarlet cord. 
4nd the armorial bearings and deviee of the 
school appear on the buttons of the tunic and the 
clasp of the belt. The corps possesses two 
cnallenge cups waich have been presented by old 
Ragbeians, one of whichis shot for every half- 
year. The winner of either, besides holding the 
eup for the ensuiog year, obtains with it a rifls, 
or a sum of money. 

Fortunate, indeed, are those youths who, by 
the lucky accident of their being born within the 
stipulated limit :, are enabled to claim gratuitously 
such a first-class education as is given at Rugby. 
We sincerely hope that, in after years, when the 
benefit of their early training is made apparent, 
these do not fail to offer up a sincere and heart- 
felt prayer to the memory of Lawrence Sheriff. 
Such men as he are far worthier, and more entitled 
to our most cherished remembrance, than those 
whose fame is built on a foundation composed of 
the mangled remains of the victims of war. 

Next week we shall give an account of the 
College at Marlborough. 

[The author takes the present opportunity of 
personally tendering his thanks to those subscribers 
who have forwarded their unsolicited testimony 
to the gratification they have received, and the 
fresh knowledge they have gained, froma persual 
of this history of our Great Schools. | 


OLD ExaLisu Manners —The English are 
serious, like the Germans, lovers of show, liking 
to be followed wherever they go by whole troops 
of servants, who wear their master's arms in 
silver, fastened to the left arms, and are not un- 
deservedly ridiculed for wearing tails hanging 
down their backs. They excel im dancing and 
music, for they are ac ive and lively, though of 
a thieker make than the French : they are good 
sailors and better pirates ; cunning, treacherous, 
and thievish. Above three hundred are said to 
be hanged annually in London: beheading with 
them is less infamous than hangiog. They are 
powerful in the field, successful against their 
nies, i a ing like. slavery— 
vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such 
as the ficing of cannon, drums, and the ringing 
of bells; so that it is common for a number of 
them, that have got a glass in their heads, to go 
to some belfry, and ring the bells for hours 
together, for the sake of exercise. If they see 
a foreigner very well made, or particularly hand- 
some, they will say, ‘It is a pity he is not an 
Englishman.’ — Paul Hentzer, 1598. 

A Boy's TERRIBLE FIGHT WITH A SHARK.— 
In a small arm of the Bay, says the Alta Cali- 


fornia of December 31, 1874, between Black 


Point and the Presidio, is a favourite spot for 
sportsmen who love duck-hunting at this season 
of the year, and for boys who love swimming 
during the Summer months. One peculiarity 
has been noticed of late by hunters, and that is, 
thata number of fine hunting-dogs have been 
lost in that spot, but from what cause could 
never be ascertained till yesterday afternoon. It 
was frequently noticed that when dncks were 
killed and the dogs sent in for them, suddenly 
the animal would disappear and never again 
reappear. Yesterday a lad was out ducking and 
had a favourite dog with him. At the place 
spoken of the youthfal Nimrod shot among some 
ducks and killed one. His dog went in and 
secured the game, with which he was returning. 
But when near the shore he was seen to struggle 
suddenly and then go under the water, but imme- 
diately came to the surface again, faithfully hold- 
ing his game, but evidently suffering in the power 
of some strong monster. The boy, seeing the 
situation of his pet, did not hesitate long, but 
waded into where the dog appeared, and, seizing 
bim, tugged away manfully to help him to land. 
It was with the greatest effort that he pulled the 
lacerated beast to shoal-water, where he found 
himself and dog in antazonism with a shark. 
The lad had relieved his dog, and, rushing out 
of the water, seized his gun that lay upon the 
ground and shot the shark before it could agatn 
flounder into deep water. The dog was badly 
torn about the quarters aud will be of little use 
in future. The boy's name could not be learned, 
but whoever he is, he deserved a great deal of 
credit and commendation for his brave act and 
humane effort. 
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TO THE FLOWERS; 
Ox READING THAT, LIKE ÀNIMALS, THEY FELT. 


Jewels of Summer! on whose silken breasts 
Tha vivifving, glorious. sunlight rests; 
Bright children of that season which doth tell, 
Unedneciously, of joys ineffable. 


Oh, fairy Flowers! whose pserless panoply 
"Unheeded shines, to many an ingrato eye, 

Yet, whose rich odour fills the breeze, and brings 
To minstrel souls, all sweet imaginings. 


Flowers! they say, those sages who reveal 
The mysteries of Nature, that ye feel : 
Feel, as: we feel, when death-like pangs assail 
Onr mortal tenements, so fair aud frail. 


. We know ye breathe, and worshipping, unfold 
Your elf-cups, to theday-god's beams of gold ; 
That soft ye clotein sleep, when dim star-l'ght 
Streams thro’ the hazy air of gelid night. 


We know a lymph doth circulate as free 

As the red life-stream of our breasts, in ye, 

That balms, and gums, and dews, and o'toes 
steal 

From ye, beloved ones! but, do ye feel s 

Yes! do ve feel the biting blast ? the snow ? 

The hail? the ice? the storms that lay ye low ? 

Tho rough, rude grasp? the knife? the burning 
eye : 

Of your own sun-god, ’neath whose gaze ye die? 

Oh, beantiful, sweet Flowers! all these and more 

To feel, may be perchance your portion sore— 

For still the lovely, radiant, and young, 

Are soonest, ay, and oft-times sorest wrung. 


THE LAKE OF LIGHT: 


OR THE 


SEARCH FOR THE DIAMOND MOUNT. 
eS 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BEPPOS STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE.—THE STORY 
OF THE BLACK WITCH.—JACK DETERMINES TO 
SEEK HER.— 


T a sign from Henrico, two powerfal pirates 
seized upon Beppo, and, lifting him up, 
threw him violently on his back. 

* Oh, if I were but free," growled Beppo, 
between his teeth, *I would cut your hearts 
out!” : 

Henrico left his geat, and approached the spot 
where Beppo was held down. 

“You have blasted every one on whom you 
have gazed,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ I have often in 
my country heard of the evil eye, Do you know 
the story ?”’ 

Beppo made & movement of impatience, but 
answered not a word. ; 

“Tf is holfeved that he. who has the evil eye 
blights all whom he thay look on. He isa curse 
to all. Do vou know how we check his baneful 
inflnence ?” z 

Beppo turned pale but did not speak. 

** T see by your livid lips you know your doom. 
Prepare to meet it.” 

* No—no—no! I pray you not to do that,” 
yelled Beppo ; “ anything but thgt."" 

“ Ha, ha! so T have mad» your iron spirit break 
at last," "anghed Henrico. Ter 

* Kill me. Kill me !—do anything to me but 
that. Have some mercy.” 

* No, I have no mercy to show you. Quick! 
Hold him firmly down.’’ 

Beppo yelled awitilly, but the men held him 
firmly down. 

Henrico bent over him, and taking a small vial 
from his pocket drew back the pirate’s eyelids. 

He then poured a few drops of the liquid from 
the bottle into the pirate’s eyes. 

Beppo writhed in agony, and at first tried to 
keep down the signs of this agony. ' 

But the torment was more than even his iron 
will could bear, 

He screamed and rolled upon the floor, cursing 
all around. 

“Out his bonds,” said Henrico, “ he is harm- 
legs enough now ; a child could master him.’ 

“What have you done?" demanded Jack in 
a horrified whisper, 

* He is blind,” replied Henrico, with a cruel 
smile ; ** blind—stone blind.” 


-| fought ou his side. 


' Great heavens! this is 
Ginanhare. 

“This,” continued Henrico, holding up the 
bottle, “is a powerful corrosive acid, it has eaten 
the sight from his eyes. No more will he be able 
to blast people's happiness with hls gaze. To 
him night is as day. Day ns night. The sentence 
ig just.” 

“The sentence is just! The sentence is just," 
shouted the men, 7 
i MA anything justify such a sentence? ” said 

ack. 

Henrico pointed to. Gianhare, and replied in 
meaning tones— 

“T think that that lady can tell you,” 

Moaning with agony, Be, po. threw. himself in 
a corner whilst Jaanita tended upon bim, trying 
t all her power to relieve his fearful suffer- 

nga. 

Then Pedro Velasquez was brought. forward 
and placed at the foot of the table. j 

His arms were bound behind him ; buthis face, 
stained as it was by the smoke of the battle, still 
wore the careless, Half-defiant yet wholly good- 
natured look we have already described. 

He nodded laughingly at Henrico, and then 
glanced at Beppo. 

' A slight shudder ran through his frame as he 
noticed his old captain’s agony, but he quickly 
recovered from ail, nervousness and with hi, 
wonted coolness, faced his judge. 


'* Pedro Velasquez, ^ said Henrico, ina sad 
voice, * you see what fate has befallen Beppo. 
You were bis fayourite follower, and well you 
Tell me, is his punishment 


terrible," sobbed 


jast?” 

Again Pedro Velasquez gazed at Bappo and 
shuddered. 

«I do not think it is? he replied, turning 
toward Henrico. ' 

“ Have a care," cried Henrico, sternly. ‘‘ You 
may Meet the same fate." 

*Iknow that, and yet I fear not," replied 
Pedro. * You will never terrify me by stern looks. 
I have not the slightestfear. I would not howl 
as Beppo has done for anything. Still I say 
that ic is not jast.” 

“Beppo was a murderer,’ said Henrico, 
sternly, i 

“For the matter of that.” laughed Pedro, “it 
seems to me tha we are much alike.” 


** He behaved with cruelty to his followers," 
argued Henrico. 

“And you haya behaved with the greatest 
cruelty to him," replied Pedro. 

“How?” exclaimed Henrico; * have I not 
epared his life?" 

ss Yes, so that he may live a life of torture. 
Call you that mercy which condemns a man to 
misery and wretchedness, that shuts out from him 
God’s blessed light? No more shall he see the 
golden waves dance in the sun, He may scent 
the flower’a sweet perfume, but their many 
coloured leaves and pretty petals he will never 
behold again. Call you that mercy which dooms 
a wan toa living grave? Ia the darkness of his 
perpetual night what dreams may come? The 
faces of his victims may come in ghastly troops 
and present themselves before him. Call you 
that mercy to make his life one long horror—one 
nightmare from which there is but one awaking 
—death ?*? 

t Peace! cried Henrico, springing up and 
placing his hand upon his dagger, 

But quickly collecting himself, he burst into a 
loud laugh. E 

“ This cock crows too loudly," he said, “ we 
must silence him, or we shall be made to repent 
it. What thiuk you, sirs? Shall we not give 
him the same as Beppo?” ' 

* Blind him! Kill him!” shouted the fellows, 
In loud chorus, : 

** Seize him !.”’ cried Henrico, sternly. . 

Tn an instant Pedro was thrown on his back, 
the same as Beppo had been. 

‘¢ For heaven's sake," cried Jack, ‘tdo not 
commit another such crime.” 

* Peace, sir!’? said Henrico, sternly; * you 
know not how to rule a band like this. Come,” 
he continued, as-he drew forth the small vial. 
prepare yourself for your fate, Pedro Velasquez.” 

“I am ready,” replied Pedro, staring full into 
the face of his tortwrer. ‘You need not force 
back my eyelids; I will be willingly blinded so 


that I may not &eesuch cruelty practised on others. 
Why does your hand tremble? I am ready to 
die, for, mark me: If you blind me I will put an 
ead to my own existence as soon as I have the 
power. Now proceed with your work." 

* By all that is wonderful," cried Henrico, 
flinging away the vial, ** you have the true courage, 
Pedro Velasquez, and he who would hurt you 
shall be no friend of mine." 

** What mean you?" demanded Velasquez, who 
seemed more moved by Henrico’s sudden kind- 
ness than he had ever been by his threats. 

* [mean that it was never my intention to 
harm you. I only wished to show you and those 
around mo that tbe truly brave must have some 
idea of honesty and virtue. You have, like all 
Of us, lived a life of plunder and violence, but 
neyor of cruelty, Inthe heat of battle many a 
blow has been struck that has been bitterly re- 
pented afterwards, but it was done in fighting, 
when the blood is up and tho hatter part of man’s 
nature sleeps. Bat B»ppo wounded even those 
who loved and served him. His love was to 
torture—he cared not whether it was man, woman, 
or child ; he seemed to hate the world. See now 
the difference : he trembles when the time of his 
own torture comes, while you meet it without a 
tremor. Up, then, Pedro Velasquez; thiak no 
more of Beppo, but join with us. If crime it be 
to have made such a monster harmless, that crime 
is mine, not yours. Come, say that you will become 
my lieutenant, and we will bo as brothers," 

** Agreed ! "' cried Pedro, **if you will promise 
not to hurt Beppo more, but let him go. Ofa 
truth, I must confess, that if aayone could 
deserve such a fate Beppo deserved it. There is my 
hand directly you say that Beppo may depart as 
soon and how he likes.” 

* He ean go," replied Henrico. ‘Ihave had my 
revenge ; I wish no more." 

“If,” exclaimed Beppo, in bitter accents, ** you 
will indeed let me go free, I but ask you to permit 
me to leave this rock by tbe sea, taking with me 
those men who will still remain faithful to me.” 

“Even that I grant," said Henrico, “ although 
I know that your intention is to work evil.” 

“Raise me up, then," said Beppo, and Juanita 
helped bim to his feet: . i 

* Now," he cried, ** who will go with Beppo, 
the blind pirate, and who stop with Henrico the 
traitor ?"' 

No one moved towards him. 

He bent his head eagerly forward, and listened 
to catch the slightest sound to indicate that the 
men still felt for him. ood 

' At lagt he knew that he was deserted by all, 
and exclaimed, with bitterness— 

“Tt is the old story of the wounded lion—the 
asses scorn him. Will no one go with me ?” 

* TI will go wherever you go,” said Juanita, in 
a sweat, low, tremulous voice. 

* Brave girl?” cried Beppo, putting: his arm 
round her neck ; **you shall be my eyes. Come, 
gentlemen, if it be your good pleasure to really 
let me have my liberty, let me depart at once. 
My wants are but small. A boat, a flask or two 
of wine, some meat aud bread. That ig all I 
want. I will trust myself to the waves; they 
have given me power before now, and may do so 
again. May I depart?” 

** Yes, you may go,’’ said Henrico, in tones of 
contempt. 

They all stood back, and in silence watched 
the once-proud Beppo led away by Juanita, as if 
he were only.a little child, so helpless did he 
appear. 

There was something so touching in this young 
girl’s devotion, that even the very roughgst 
amongst them felt a strange moisture creep to 
their eyes. ` 

** Juanita," said Henrico, kindly, ‘‘do not go 
with that terrible man." 

The girl shrank bavk from the hand Henrico 
extended towards her, a 

She could not bear that. he should touch her. 
He who had tortured her lover. 

* I must go with him," she said, meekly. “I 
cannot desert him now. I am all in all to him 
how. l am glad none of you will go with him ; 


it will prove to him how deep and disinterested . ` 


is my love.” lwilllivefor him—die for him." 

** The girl must not go," whispered Jack, “To 
be turned adrift on the sea, in an Open boat, 
with only a blind man to help her, is simply to 
murder her." 
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“ You do not know these women," replied 
Henrico, in the same low tone; * ifl were to 
prevent her going with him in the boat,she would 
leap off the rock into tho ea and swim after him. 
If she reached the boat she would be happy to 
share his fate; if she were drowned, what goo 
should we have done. These children of the 
sun love with a passion you of the north cannot 
understand, No, senor, she mu:t needs have her 
own way.” 

Slowly Juanita led the blind pirate down the 
rocky steps leading to the sea. 

The rést followed them, wondering what would 
be the end of this strange adventure. 

Touched by Juanita’s devotion, several men 
hastened to select the best boat they had, and to 
stock it well with provisions, so that if the boat 
did not capsize, or be lost in rough weather, they 
would be able to exist for a considerable tinie, 

Feeling his way with caution, Beppo placed 
himself in the boat and seized the oar | — 

Juanita placed everything that he 
within his reach, and then seating herso 
stern Bheets, took up th» rudder lines. 

* Which way shall I steer?” she inquired, 
submiseively. : 

** South-west,” replied Beppo “Is the boat 
clear ?—can I pull now?” ; 

“ Yes, pu 1. > 

With muscles of iron, Beppo impelled tho bost 
through the water ata rapid rato, 

He had not gone more than a hundred yards 
when he rose up, and, shaking his clenched hand 
8t the rock, cried in tones of thunder— 

* Foola—thing not to escape me. You did 
well, Henrico, to tear my sight from me, bnt you 
little know the enemy you have created, Look 
well to yourselves. I have far more powerful 
friends than you have. As for your friends who 
seek for the Diamond Mount, they shall never find 
it. Ha, ha, ha! This do I cail my friends to 
show that it isno idle boast I make. Behold they 
come—they come.” 

As he spoke he waved his hand in the air, and 
the astonished spectators beheld a light like a 
star on the verge of the sea. 

Nearer and nearer it came, increasing in Bize 
28 it approached, until those on shore made out 
thas it was an Arab ship or dhow. 

Bat it did notiseemtob> a& res! ship, beta, 
paniom one, © TM 


t need 
f at the 


fire. 

With incredible swiftness it sped across the 
Ocean until it reached the boat in whith Beppo 
and Juanita was scated. 

There it stopped and turned round slowly, 
80 that iis stem was now towards the land. 

Taen Jack béheld with terror tha; all the 
crew appoared to be made of fire. 

Suddenly the light became stronger and stronger 
until it was so brilliast that the whole ship, 
crew, and everything else, was lost in it. 

Bat in ihe middle stood the old Arab whom 
Jack had seen on the ship he had set on fire, 

** Dogs of Giaours,” cried theóld Arab, “think 
you to conquor alwayi? Wo. I have foiled all 
your schemes,and wiil still do 80. Are you not wise 
euough to recognise my power, and to give up 
this useless püreuit? Beware! for if you contigue 
in it no one shall escape. Beware! beware ! 
beware!" 

As he ssid the last three words, thelight slowly 
faded away, aud af last vanished. 

ee ship, Beppo, Juanita, crew and 
ali. 


Vainly they gizsd round and bout the ees | 


where thoy nad ston ihis strange vision. 
Not a vestige of the vessels were to bo» seen, 
They had Vanished ! 


“Bo jabers,” cried O:Rourke; who was the first | 


to speak, ‘“they’ve vanished out of sight entirely." 

“Waat fool you aro, O'Rourkes," drawled 
Green; ** how could they vanish in sight??? 

“ Och! botheration ! ** laughed O'Rourke, “ is 
this a time to ask quéstions or riddles?” 

“This is most mervellous," exclaimed Jack 
and Gianbaroe, in the same breath, 

“So marvellous that I think we had better, at 
once, hold a council," muid Mr. Freelove, “and 
see what is to bo done, Senor Henrico, I know 
that Arab. He is the greatest villain out. Heis 
known amongst the Arabs as Hassan al Ferez the 
Magician. Many and many awful tales are told 
of this man’s power. It is said he can rule over 


The saiis, ihe mast; the bull were all of blue | m 


the spirits of the other.world, and, by his magic 
arts bind them to his wa? 

The pirates shudde ed, for they, like most 
sailor’, feared the «upernatural. = 

* Who now," continued Mr. Freelove, as he 
pointed out to sea, **can doubt his powers?” 

* No one. That is true. He must be the 
devil" murmured the men. ` 

‘Let us at obea R ) d to the council ball, 
and decide what is to bé done.” " 

“ We will, we will" erfed the men, and they 
ht Ayay et bad eee : 

“T think that all your men ha better, "hear 

j eianitieg. — 


tho debate,” said Jack | 
ve now a totrible fog 


You are right. 
to fight. Doubtless, B had a charmed life, 


through the skill of ON eid pont. senor, | 


sit with me at the head of the board.” 
| The pirates sat ronnd the table atid listened to 
the long story Mr; Fréelove had to tll. 


It would havemads a glorious ploture, these 
E "Heated nothin ial cowed 
down aud frightened before Ts i and 


spei EAE ¢ i $ ü : 
hen the story was finished, the mien drew à 
deep breath ME elleved. w Tes 
“By the body of Bacchus," gaid Pedro Velas- 
quez, © I like not to meddle w. 


and yet once I was compelled to do so. But by 
my faith I will never do so again.” 
“In which way, good Pedro, did that happen?” 


asked Henrico. 
' * Why you remember the time that our captain 
—thatis, our captain that was—sent mé with 
the corvette to attack the Spanish man-of-war 
that was cruising about this station, having 
somehow got hold of our secret about, this-rock ; 
but not knowing the longitude and latitude of the 
place could not pounce down upon us as they 
desired. à 

“Well, Beppo commended me to make sail 
the next morning, and to destroy the man-of- 
war, 

“i Destroy the man-of-war,” said I, ‘that is 
mighty easy to say but not to do.’ 

* ‘Take this,’ he replied, and he gave me a 
small bone, ‘and the victory is yours. ^ ' 

*** And so will death be,’ Frepliied, for I knew 
that all the ére y must bo killed, 
_ He made ho.rephy, -buisauieiiyepliima-. 
pistol from his belt, cocked is and looked st 


e. : 

“t By St. Jago,’ I cried, springing up, “if 
that be your game I may as well go, for I know 
that you will kill me if T do not, and therefore 
I would sooner be killed doing my duty than 
not.’ 

** So off I went, making the bast of a bad bar- 
gala, determined to sell my life as dearly as I 
could. But whilst I was preparing for the action, 
an old woman—a negro who used to hang about 
thiscave—same to me and asked me ‘why I was 
£0 sad. 

“T told her the troth, and she ‘at once began 
laughing and grinning. | 

*5 5 Why, you lump of sbrivelle3-up charcoal,’ 
I cried, for she was ss black as jet, “what are 
you laughing at? Are you glad to think I may 
bé killed—I who have ever been kind to you?’ 


: *** That not it, massa,’ replied the old woman 
nodding and grinning. ‘You take my advice, 
and you no be killed at all. You all safe, win 
baitle or lo:e battle, all same thing." 

£: What onearth do you mean; you mother of 
black babies?” yks 
“t You vids* noi: 


caibrimos tha® Rot good sme 
save you now ^ 


t Will you?” I said s: ‘then you had better |. 


make haste about it, for in six hours I sail.’ 


ofa witch woman who lived about five miles 
| inland from here, and sald that if I would go to 
her she would give me & charm to Keep me safe 
through the battle and also would predict 
whether I should win or not. i 

‘Not believing à word of what she said, I de- 
termined to go, for the fun of the thing. Ipro- 
cured two guides, and set off for the witch’s 
home, Which I soon reached. 

“What happened there,’ continued Pedro 
Velazquez, **T will never repeat to mortal man; 
but as proof that this witch has power, I will 
repeat this much— 

t: She told me that but one shot would be fired, 


run suddenly out and fired at the enemy, 
| hopes Of cutting away the foremast, bat you may . 


» 


“Well, to eut a long story short, she told me! 


that my life should not be in danger, and that 
the victory should be mine. 

“I did not believe her ; but I was glad to escape 
from her infernal hut. 

‘“‘T arrived back at the rock in time to make 
sail at dawn. 

**T put myself into working order, and laid out 
the plan of the battle. 

“T Knew that it vould be of no use trying to 
fight the man-of- Kal ard-armi to yard-arm, for 
one broadside of het Beary guns would blow me 
out of the water, ' ^ ^ geom 


“So I determined to make a running fire of it, 


and therefore hoisted but few sails, and stood-out 
to Seq iu the direction I believed the Spanish 


man-of-war to be. . 


** We soon sighted her, and I held on my course 

ag if determined to run into her, ^ — 

E muy she signalled: us, but I made no 
y, büt still held on. 

got B0 Near t 


near that I heard her dram going. 
| quarters. = 


$ 
creep up tọ dec 
** When shë was elosa on I had the long. guà: 
n 


jadge my surprise when I saw tho effect of this 


| shot. 


* T£ struck the sbip—we could see that; but . 
the next moment fhere was a fearful report, `: 
dense masses of Black smoke, which gradually 
cleared off, and showed us the sea strewn with 
large masses of wreck. : 

“ The powder magazine had exploded ! 

» “Whether it had been done by carelestness on 
theic part} or whether the shot we had fired 
struck a light.out of a man’s hand, and it fell in 
the powder, or how it all came about, I could 
never tell.. All I know is that the witch’s 
words came true. But one shot had been fired— 
my life was in no danger, and the victory was 
mine", . 

1* What a queer coincidence,’ said Green, 
yawning violently. ` em 

“Th was more than a coincidence,” said Pedro 


© Some ore had better seek out this witch, and 
try to le orn from her what we bad better dà to - 
prevent this Hassan al Ferez and Beppo working 
us evil," said Henrico. 
“ Aye," said Pedro, “that would be the best 
way. But who is to go? J will not.’’ " 
| The pirates all looked dt each other, but no one 
seemed inclined to move. : 
«T gare not what odda I face at sea," growled ~ 
one old sailor, *' but as for spirlts— cept in the 
shape of rum—I can't put up with em at all.. 
There's no getting at "em. If you make a cut 
at them, your sword goes through ’em, and does 
’om no harm—bollets the same. Fact is, you 
can do them no mischief, but they can blast you” 
in & moment." ] 
A general growl of approval ran round íhe " 
room at this, and the sailors, oneand all, declared _ 
their determination not to go. ‘ 
“Nay, do not trouble yourselves about that," 
laughed Jack; “until the last few days I must 
sey that I should have laughed at euch things as - 
magic and ghosts, but I muet confess that what I 
have seen lately has made me alter my opinion 


| very greatly. Howevsr, bo they epirits or not, I 


bevono fear; I hava a clear conscience, and wilt 
face them boldly. So 1 will go to this witch and ^ 
will learn what she has to say on the matter." — — 

** Of a trath, senor,’ said Henrico, “Ido not" 
like to place this task uponyou; but yet there are , 
‘many réasotis why you should go, You see noné 
lof us here have led such lives that we have 
nothing to fearfrom the spirit world. Maybe 
we should, amongst the ghosts, meet many gentie- 
men whom we sent to the land of spectres, end | 
they might have found the change uncomfortable, 
and therefore try to avenge it. Now, with you. 
senor, you could easily face the lot, and if one or 
two old acquaintances did turn up, they could not . 
say much against you, I take it, and therefore 
they would be more friendly.” = 

* T do not know if that would be the case,’’ 
laughed Jack; ’’ but, however, Iam very willing 
totry it; so if you have the guides ready I will . 
start as soon I have an hour or two's rest.” 


15? 


THE PATH, HOWEVER, WAS SO NARROW THAT THEY HAD TO RIDE 


*: There are only two men in our band whoknow 
tbe way," said Pedro Velasquez “and they are 
Sambo and Jet, two negroes. 
will have to start soon,’ I will have the mul 
all ready for you. The witch woman only work 
her spells whe: the sun is down, and nature 
wrapt in darknesa.” 

This being agreed up»n, our hero retired to take 
a short rest. 

Jack had not rested above a couple of hours, 
when Pedro Velasquez awoke him. 

“ Sorry t» disturb your slumbera," he sald, 
with a laugb, “ but you must start at once." 

Jack sprang to his feet, dressed with all de- 
spatch ; and then, having taken a brief bat affec- 
tionate farewell of his wife and friends, followed 
Pedro along a dark passage, up a flight of steps, 
bog led to an opening at the top of the 
10ck. : 

Here Jack found two negroes mounted on 
mules, and another mule standing by them. 

** Thess men kiow where they are to conduct 
you," eail P.dro. 

** They look evil rascals enough to commit a 
murder,” said Jack, glancing sharply at Pedro. 

* You need not fear that. Tiey kaow that 
you go to visit the Biack Witch, and therefore 
nold you in great dreai; for they would sooner 
go fifty miles than face her, whose very name 
makes them tremble. G od speed attend you, 
and miy the witch give you good ne x8," 

He waved his hand politely, and the little 
cavaleade rode away. 

Their path led up by the side of a high moun- 
tain, round w view it twisted and wouni so that 
the males coald maze the ascent with ease. 

Tais pith, ho wever, was, 80 nacrow that they 
bad to ride Indian file. 

** By Jove," thought Jack, as he glanced over 
the edge of the narrow path, and saw the deep, 
dark precipice beneath. “ If those black gentle- 
inan intend me harm they can easily carry out 
tneic plan. Oa: false step of the mule, or the 

tightest pish, aad I should fall, crashing down 
throagh tns air, boating agiiast tho sides of the 
1g)untaio, until I reached the eirth a shape’ ess 
“mass.” 

Oar hero eoul1 not help shudd riug when he 

thought cf thess tuinga, 


Ba ready, for you | 
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However, he felt that his pisto!s were all right, 
and contented himself by keeping a sharp look- 
sign of treachery to blow his brains out. 

At length they came to a kind of platform in 
the mountain, and here the leader of the party 
pulled up. à 

“Ts this the place where the Black Witch 
dwells?’ asked Jack, looking round in surprise, 
for there was not the slightest sign of a place 
where a human creature could hide its head, 

** No, this is not the place," said the African; 
“You must continue up that road," here he 
pointed to a narrow path which led further up 
the mountain, *the next platform, or halting 
place, you come to you will see the witch’s hut, 
We go no further.” 

“And why can you not accompany me ? Your 
orders Were to guide me to the witch’s hut." 

“I go no further,” replied the fellow, sternly. 
“Tfear no man ; but I would not face the Black 
Witch for all the world.” 

* What harm can she do you?” demanded 
Jack. ** Besides I go asa friend.” 

** Will she receive you as a friend ? S1ould she 
not be friendly she will cast somo spell upon you. 
Scorch up your eyes, tarn your blood to poison, 
make your bones brittle as glass, or so breath upon 
you that you shall wither away like the mist of 
the valley before the morning sun. Nə; we go 
not there. Rather would we die here than face 
the Black Witch.” 

“Your story is remarkably encouraging, cer- 
taialy," laughed Jack; “butif this good lady 
should be more favourably impressed with my 
appearance, what will -he do for me ? "' 

** Oh, thea she will give you gold—or charms 
to save you from hurt. She will read you the 
future in the wonderful waters of the enchanted 
calabash. Ah ! she can do wonders." 

“Tf she can do so much as you say, do you not 
think that it is worth running some risk to gain 
such treasures and advice? " demanded our hero. 

**She seldom is good-natured. Harkee, and 
we will tell you of a case— 

“Taluboli wai a great chief—young and 
beautiful. He loved a maiden of a country with 

which his own was at war. 

“H= could not carry her off, so he consulted 


the Black Witch ; but she was angry with hin 
and casta blight upon him. He returned fo us 
tribe sick at heart and silent. No more would he 
lead 4he batile—no more would she join the tunt. 
He sat alone acd wept. Ho grew thionervand 
thinner, until at last he wasted away and died. 
We placed his body ready for burial and went to 
dig his grave, but when we returned for the body 
it was gone!” 

“ Gone!” exclaimed Jack; “why, what in 
the name of fortune do you mean? " 

“I mean that the Black Witch had seizad it, as 
she always does the bodies of her victims." 

“ Tut, this is absurd," laughed Jack, “but I 
must ride on and see this cheerful old lady. Wait 
here for my return. You may ba certain I shall 
not stop longer than I can help." 

“ That last story is very easily explained,” 
thought Jack, as he rede up the mountain path ; 
‘+ the young fellow got hopelessly in loze with a 
girl, and instead of setting to work to win her, 
goes and consults this witch, like a fool. She tells 
him that his passion is hopeless, and the conse- 
quence is that the silly fellow believes her and 
goes home, breaks his heart, and dies. As to the 
body disappearing, that, of course, was accom- 
plished by ber agents—for all these people have 
some confederates to help them, but——’’ 

He stopped, for at that a most terrible noise 
struck upon his ears. 

Ho» reined in his mule, and listened to the 
dreadful din. 

It seemed like some infernal band playing the 
most diabolical charivari. 

Rude horns were blown ; brazan gongs beaten 
dismal howls, and wild screams were all min- 
gled with. what eeemed the roaring of wild 
animals. ; 

“So, 80," thought Jack, who looked carefully 
at his pistols, “this is the Jonely watch they 
talked about. She has company enough to-night ; 
for a hundred savages could not make more noise 
than that, try as hard as they liked. Tnis will 
not bea nic» path to retrent by if I have to fly 
for my life. If it should bea trap? Bat why 
should they take all this trouble? Ifthey wish to 
kill me they could have done it over and over 
again. Trap or not, I must go on.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 417.) 
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ANDY O'BYRNE AND BIDDY WERE FOREMOST IN THEIR CONGRATULATIONS. 


SHADRACH. O'CONNOR, 


THE BRAVE, GRISH. BOY, 
——9————— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ENCOUNTER WITH THE SMUGGLERS. 
SHADRACH AGAIN SH ows HIS BRAVERY. 


HE loud and angry words that rang out upon 

the air from the smuggler captain’s lips 

caused Osptain Carpenter and his men to falter 
and draw up. 

It was only for an instant though—an infinitesi- 
mal space of time. 

Yet the movement was fatal to more than one 
of the constabulary. 

Two of them rolled over, done to death by the 
volley of butlets that instantly followed the 
smuggler captain’s threat. 

A third was so severely wounded in the leg 
that he sank with a groan to the groand. 

The captain of the constabulary himself, too, 
had a narrow escap >. 

W His cheek was graz»d by a shot, and the blood 
drawn, 

Brave man, however, as he was, these facts 
only served to make him more desparate. 

Waving his sword, he shouted words of en- 
couragement to those bahind him, and dashed 
forward azaia towards the cave. 

Those bohind him, I have said, but, in trath, 
they were not all behiad him. 

Shadrach, our brave youag hero, was close by 
his side. 


' * Down wid the dhirty thaves!’’ cried the lad, 
gallantly. ** Down wid iviry wan ov thim ! Sure 
they'll have no mercy on us, I’m thinkin’,”’ 

Oar hero’s exclamation was at once taken up 
by the others. z 

“«jDown wid thim ! Down wid thim !” was 
echoed over and over again. 

As for the smugglers, a: the cry was raised 
they poured out volley after volley from their 
coign of 'vantage, the while with their lips 
hurling fearful imprecations at their assailants’ 
heads. 

Two more of. the constabulary with cries of 
agony bit the dust. 

Malcolm, the Scotch boatman, was likewise a 
sufferer. 


The top of the little finger of his left hand was 


carried away by a pistol -shot. 
The wound made him perfectly savage. 
“Hoch, ye'll suffer a’ the maur for this!” 
ejaculated: he, at the very top of his lungs, as he 
hastily wrapped his handkerchief round the in- 
jured member, “ Auld Nick wol hae the lot o' 
ye, as sure's death, in a wee." 

The smuggler captain’s voice was now again 
heard. , 

** Let them have it—let them have it, my boys!” 
he exclaimed, triumphantly, as the attacking party 
were rushing forward. ‘‘ Fight for your lives, 
and give no quarter! "' 

A loud cheer from his men was the re- 
sponse, 

This was succeeded by yet another volley from 
their guns and pisiols. 

Fortunately, this time it did no damage. 


In fact, what damage had been done had ben" 
more by chance than anything else. 

The overhanging rocks shut out the light 
from the moon, so that objects only a few yards 
off were but dimly disceraible, like shadows, — 

C.ptain Carpenter, however, was bent on dis- 
lodging the smugglers. — 

He kaew that it would never do to retreat. 

O aes he did.that, the smugglers would doubt- 
less give chase, and so scatter his men. 

Therefore, forward, sword in hand, he still 
rushed. a 

Oar hero kept by his side. : D 

Hé had seiz:d a sword from one of the wounded 
constables, and this he kept pointed straight: 
before him as he dashed along. 

In his left hand was his pistol. ‘ 

A perfect little warrior looked he. 

And; indeed, many a warrior has had a less 
indomitable spirit. i 

Another moment or two, and they had entered 
the mouth of the cave. : 

: Now the real struggle began. 

It was almost totally dark. ; 

Nought save a row of flashing blades were. 
visible to them. 

* Surrender! surrender!.' shouted Captain 
Carpenter. 

“Take that, fool!” was the reply, hissed forth 
by Beverley. : 

And he made a desperate Lung» at his opponent, 
who, however, stepped nimbly aside. 

Faciag the moüth of the cave, as the smugglers 
were, they had a great advantage ov2r the others, 
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They could, naturally, see them better ; their 
eyes being turnéd towards the light. 2 

On the othér hand, to Captain Carpenter and 
his followers all was black within, save, as I have 
said, for the flashing swords. P “i 

Still, the pluckiness and determination of their 
attack did not a little towards defeating the 
smugglers. 

It filled many of them, at any rate, with fear. 

“ Fire!’ yelled Captain Carpenter, thé insignt 
the smuggler chief made a lunge at him. 

Well was the command obeyed. 

Almost simultaneously with the reports came 
many shrieks of pain and rage, 

* Charge the fiends !” 

The words came from Beverley. 

Then a hand-to-hand combat took place. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe it. 

So sharp and fierce was it, the pen of a Homer 
could not do it justice. f : SA 

Clash! clash | went the weapons. 

Every now and again, too, a pistol or a gun 
would go off. : 

Still, the combatants werein such close quarters, 
these were mainly used as clubs. 

Friend and foe, moreover, got mixed in the 
darkness. 

Heaven only knows how it would all have 
ended had not a torch been suddenly lit. 

The lighter of it was our hero, 

This was how it occurred. 

As Shedrach was avoiding a thrust made at bim 
by one of the smugglers, be tripped and fell over 
something. * 

Knowing that if he attempted to rise, he would 
instantly be felled again to the ground, he lay 
quite still, thus leading his opponent to believe 
that, if not killed, he was, e&t least, desperately 
wounded. a, Se ee 

The consequence was as our hero had expected. 
eats smuggler lefi him, giving him a parting 
ick, dia i 

No sooner had he done 80, than Shadrach put 
out his hand to raise himself to his feet. 

It came against some object. — 

Quick as thought our héro picked it up, scarcely 
knowing, in his excitement, why he ait 50. 

It was the torch,  —— : 

Instantly a thought flushed through Shadrach’s 
brain. 

Groping his way steathily out of the reach of 
the combatants, he drew a match from his pocket, 
and lit the torch with it. 

* Begorra, weil be afther saying what we're 
doing now, I'm thinkin'," muttered he, as he 

did so. 
. The next moment a bread 
lighted up the hut’s entrance. 

By it the position of friends and foes was 
clearly seen. : 

Shadrach took all in at a glance. 

He saw that the constabulary had the best of 
it, and, giving vent toa cry of exultation, dashed 
forward into the very thick of the fight, torch in 
one hand, sword in the other. s 

* We'll bate them. yet, sure—bo the powers, 
we will!” cried the brave lad, slashing at the 
, smuggler captain, who was nearest to him. 

* Whélp !?' hissed the other, as he skilfully 
partied the blow, “ this is all your doing, curse 
you!".. i 

Shadrach gave a shout of derision. 

** Faith, yə nivir tould a thruer word in yer 
loife,". returned he, as he jumped out of the 
reach of the irate smuggler’s sword, 

Maddened with rage, Beverley pressed upon the 
gallant lad, but the movement was nigh his 
last. 
gerti Carpenter had been waiting his oppor- 

ity. 


» 


lurid flame 


It had now come. 

With a well-directed blow, cutting down the 
sword-arm of the smuggler opposed to him, he 
gave a bound towards Beverley, and levelled a 
pistol at his head. 

Only an accident saved the villain from having 
his brains blown out. 2 

Oaptain Carpenter's weapon missed fire. 

‘© Surrender, I say !"' the chief constable 
shouted, fiercely, throwing the pistol from him, 
and attacking thermuggler chief with his sword, 
** surrender! . You are our prisoners,” 

Beverley gave a mocking laugh, 

** Surrender to you! * he exclaimed, contemp- 
tuously, *' Neyer !” 
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Then, to his men— 

“At them, boys—at thom! Better be dead 
than-in their clutches, now we have gone io far. 
At them—at them!” 

The smugglers, who had before showed signs 
of wavering, were ingpirited by the words. 

Most of them bad crowded up in a Corner, 
waiting the repeated attacks of their opponents. 

Now, however, they acted on the offensive. 

So suddenly did they do this, they almost 
succeedéd in driving Captain Carpenter and Lis 
men back. 

More sharp than ever for a few moments raged 
the conflict. © 

Tho only wonder was that a soul escaped to tell 
the tale. See 

Shadrach still carried the torch, and probably 
it Was Owing to tho light that this cast upon the 
scene thet the smugglers were nlesti 
defeated. R s 

However that may have been; 1t is certain that 
over and ever again they attempted to dash it 
from bis hand. 

Beverley himself mado more than one attempt 
to do 80, buf each. time was prevented by Captain 
Oarpentér, who Seemed to be bent on seeing that 
our beró came to no harm. 

* Keep back,’’ he hastily whispered to the lad, 
‘tand don’t, for the life 6F you, put out the Mght. 
We'll do the fighting.'^ 

Whiz! went a bullet, at the very moment. 

Striking the upheld torch, it sent a thousand 
sparks fying all atound. 

Shadrach, however, wag not in the least dis- 
concerted. 

*' Be thé powers, it’s nearly out it was, then,’’ 
he merely muttered, with a smile. ~ 

Captain Carpenter could not help admiring the 
lad’s sang froid. ` : 

* You're right, my boy," he returned, in the 
momentary lultin the hostilities. ** But temem- 
ber what I fay. Keepbehind. You have gone 
through more than enough already. Ha!" 

The exclamation was caused by the smuggler 
captain and his ten suddenly wheeling round 
and retreating tOwardsthe cave. ° ^-^ 
“© Follow them-íolow them, my men!" 
yelled the head-conatable. : 

"The command was obeyed wiilf tho utmost 
alacrily. ; ' 

t Fegs, thigis warm work,” ejaculated Malcolm, 
who all through the struggle had been conspicu- 
ous for his prowess and bravery. ‘*’Gin it’s 
ended, we'll a’ ba the better for a wee drap o° 
screech, I'll wager a poond to a bawbee." 

“ Thrue for ye, Sandy," put in one of the 
policemen, who had overheard the remark. 
“Thrue for ye; afd sure it’s meself wud not tun 
up my nose at a dhrop ov the cratur at any toime, 
not to mintion the prisint moment." 


“Git out wid ye, now, it's joking ye are, |. 


entirely," exclaimed another, sarcastically, 


So did these brave men bandy words in the 
very face of death. deus 

Meanwhile—and it was all the work of a few 
seconds—up the entrance to the cave pursued 
and pursuers flew. 

“t Surrender!” shouted Captain Carpenter, 
once more. 

And yet again that fisrce, mocking laugh came 
from the smuggler Beverley. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Surrender!” repeated he, 
“ surrender, to be hanged, fool—never ! '* 

As he spoke, the villain turned into the cave 
itself, followed by his men. 

Cap ain Carpenter and the others were close on 
their heels- : 

“Quick, tell me, is there another out- 
let?"' exclaimed the head-constable, turning 
round. 1 ^ 

* Sure I don't know, yer honour,” said Shad- 
rach, to whom the question was addressed. '* But 
Stephen will be afther " ; 

Withont finishing the sentence, our hero, who, 
inthe fierce conflict that had been raging, had 
some little time before been parted from his 
young friend, cast his eyes around, expecting to 
see the lad. : 

He was nowhere visible, however. 

Our hero's beart jumped to his mouth. 

“Stephen, Stephen!’ called out he. 

There was no response. 

“ Sure, it’s killed he is, yer honour," he went 
on, wailingly, at once giving expression to his 
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worat fears. ‘‘ Ochone—ochone, sure it’s moighty 
cruél to be parted from yez Bo soon, aroon.”’ 

At that moment he had no chance of showing 
further grief. - 

They, too, had now turned into the huge 
cave. > 

To theic intense surprise, they found it 
empty. 

Thsy paused, bewildered. ] 

*"Sdeath," yelled Captain Carpenter. ‘‘ The 
Villains have escaped us, after all.” 

He was almost beside himself with passion and 
vexation, Cd 

Ma!colm, 
amaze. 

“ Hech, its wonderfu'"' he exclaimed, in a 
tone, and with e look, that would have been ludi- 
crous at any other time. ‘The deils had a 
baun in this, I'll vague 

In the intensity of his disappointment, Captain 
Carpenter turned upon him quite fiercely, 

‘Silence, dolt!” ejaculated he, as, by the aid 
of Shadrach's torch, he scanned the cave on 
every side. — 

An exulting ery came from him almost at the 
same instant. ~~ ~ 

His quick eye had detected right before them 
what looked like a movable rock. 

‘t Qaick—quick!” 

Eang gesting he rushed towards it. 

His hands grasped it the next moment. 

Halt a dozen of the otbera also seized hold of 
d m : 

A sudden tng, and the great piece of rock 
rolled to one side. # 

It seemed to bé on a kind of pivot, for on their 
letting it go, it instantly glided back agaia into its 
former position with a heavy thud. 

A second time they pulled it aside, bow retain- 
ing their bold. í ae 

A winding flight of stone steps was disclosed. 


on hig part, threw up his hands in 


One and ail hesitated, 

Captain Carpenter, who, by the way, had re- 
ceived an ugly cut across the cheek in addition 
to the graz from the pistol-shot, looked around 
frowningly.« 

t‘ Can we trust ourselves down there, my men ? " 
asked be, pointing to the flight of steps, which 
were only wide enough for two fo go abreast. _ 

Thero wae silence.  ' Zu 

Nor wag the fact át ali surprising. 

. Bo fat a8 could be made ouf, beyond the steps 
was a yawiog abyss, at least, no foothold was 
visible ^ = 

Shadrach was all impatience; as, for. that 
matter, were the others. 2 

“Sure, it’s escaping they are all the toime!’’ 
he cried. _ 

Captain Carpenter made no reply to the re- 
mark. 

One could see that it galied him, though. 

Compressing his lips and knitting his brows, he 
said, quite quietly—the quietness of determina- 
tion— 

“Follow, my men. They must not shall not 
—escape 1" , 

Thus speaking, he snatched the toreh from our 
hero, and descended the steps cautiously, his 
sword pointed straight before him, ready for the 
slightest emergency. 

Well for him that he did so, 

Scarcely had he reached the bottom than a 
throst was made at him by some one, > 

The captain, prepared as he was for something 
of the kind, succeeded 1n parrying it. : 

At the same moment he drew back again, ex- 
claiming to his men, who were pressing upon 
him— 

* Return —return ! ”?’ 

They did so instantly. 

ae slowly Captain Carpenter retreated with 
them. ; 

Mountiog the steps backwards, he never for 
a moment took his eyes from the aperture. 

Apparently he had seen something, or come to 
some conclusion that had caused him to alter his 

lans. 
So his men surmised, from his manner, 

And they were right. z 

Once moro at the top, he commanded those who 
had been holding back the rock to let it go. E 

` Again it glided forward, hiding the steps from. 
view. 

Captain Carpenter now turned to his men with 
a look of triumph on his face. 
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‘They’ ve run themselves to earth, I feel cer- 
tain,” he exclaimed. ‘ That will betheir grave 
it they're not careful" pointing towards the 
secret passage. ‘It’s a mere hiding-placs, and, 
fools that they are, they evidently thought we 
would not discover it." '. 

Here he gave a merry chuckle. 

Then he added— 

“They don’t know what sharp eyes Captain 
Carpenter has." : 3 

His meu listened attentively. : 

They scarcely comprehended his meaning, in 
their suppre:sed excitement, : 

‘Faith, yer honour," began one of them. 

But the captain stopped him with a wave of 
his hand. 

“We'll soon see whether I am right in my sur- 
mise," continued he. 

Rolling the rock aside again, he shouted— <- 

“ Do you hear me, you villains! If you don't 
come up and lay your arms down instantly, I 
shall smoke you out. Surrender, in the Queen's 

_ name; you may just as well do so, for there's no 
chance of escape.” à 

Not a sound came in reply. 

Captain Carpenter repeated his warning. 

** Maybe, yer honour,’ put in our hero, ;** it’s 
mistaken ye are." - 

** We'll soon see, my lad," was tho head-con- 
stable's reply. 

t It you don't surrender, we shall smoke you 
out. 

That threat of Captain Oarpenter had, as I 
have said, no seeming effect. 

Soon, therefore, it was pat into practice. 

Some empty barrels were broken up, and these 
and some old tarpaulin that was lying about the 
cave were heaped at the mouth of the secret 
passage. , 

The whole procseding did not take more. than 
a minute to carry out, and when it was done, the 
head -constable again shouted — 

“ Now, villains, I give you one more chance, 
I command you in the Queen's name to surrender. 
If you do not do so instantly, I shall apply a 
torch to this heap of rubbish here, aud smother 
you alive; do you hear?” 

If the smugglers did hear, it 
they did not answer. ciate 

Not only Shadrach and the constables, but the 
captain himself, began to fear that, after all, a 
mistake had boen made—that the secret passage 
really had an outlet, 


iq-eortoin that, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAPTAIN DAGNELL TELLS LADY SEAFORTH WHAT 
KNOWS. 

LADY SEAFORTH turned very pale as her daughter 
went on describing the strange quarrel that had 
taken plane between Captain Dagnell and Sir 
Peter. - 
i Again an involuntary, '* Yes—yos?” escaped 
er. : 

* At that," went on Lady Alice, “I heard 
sounds of a seufiis, and in my excitement rushed 
in, and it was immediately afterwards that the 
two lads appeared.’’ 

As the young girl ceased, she for the first time 
looked straight at. her mother. i 

A cry of alarm camo from her as sho did 


Oks : : 
y Seaforth was evidently in a half- fainting 
state. : 

Instantly tho young girl was at her side. 

“Oh, mamma dear,'* exclaimed she, tearfully, 
^ bei foolish of meto have said anything about 
1 d - 

* You would have done wrong had you not, my 
dear,” said her ladyship, in a low voice; ‘bat 
there—there, let the matter drop. I will soon 
be better." 

A shortsilence followed, Lady Alice watching 
her fond parent with a countenance full of grief 
and solicitude: 

By-and-by her ladyship recovered. 

Bat she still wore a sad, thoughtful look. 

Shesighed heavily. 

*'Ialvays felt, Alice, that Sir Peter was no 
friend of mine," she said at length—*I always 
felt it? ` ^ : 

Lady Alice kissed her on the forehead lovingly. 

“But surely he cannot harm you in any way— 
he dare not?” she exclaimed, in passionate toues, 
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“Thero is no knowing, my dear, what a 
wicked man will do," was Lady Seaforth's reply. 
And as she uttered if, she added to herself— 

** Miserable wretch that I am, I fear I am in 
hid power.” 

Lady Seaforth and her daughter were still 
sitting in the parlour, when who should appear 
but Captain Dagnell himself, 

Hor ladyship smiled as he entered. 

** He is’a true brother,” thought she. 

** Good evening, ladies!’ he exclaimed, ploa- 
santly. 

And he sat himself down on a couch. 

His face wore a look of importance, that Lady 
Seaforth and her daughter both noticed. 

* What is the matter, George ?"' asked her 
ladyship. 

“Ta sure there's something,” put in Lady 
Alice, 

“The captain shifted uneasily in his seat. 

He did not attempt to reply for a moment. 

He was evidently arguing within himself how 
he should act. 

Then— 

“ Well, the fact 13——'* 

He paused. 

* Yos?" put in both ladies together. 

The captain went on— 

“The fact is, I've something to say to you, 
which I hardly know how to begin." 

* Indeed ! ” 

The exclamation came from Lady Seaforth. 

She began to show renewed signs of agitation. 

« He is going to tell me about his conversation 
with Sir Poter,” muttered she to herself. 

** How lucky Alice has prepared me for it!" 

Hore she cast a loving look at her daughter. 

Lady Alice returned it with a shake of her 
beautiful head, that plainly said— s 

“Don’t excite your:elf; mamma. Captain 
Dagnell is your friend, you know." 

As if divining the meaning of the glances, the 
captain arose from his seat, and stepping up to 
her ladyship, put bis hand on her shoulder affec- 
tionately. 

Then he spoke— 

5 You know I have ’a brother’s love for you, 
Clara??? o dd eC ti 

““T do know it, Géorgo," gaid her ladyship, 
lookiog up in his weather-beaten face. 

** And,” continued the captain, taking no heed 
of the interruption, “I therefore feel it is my 
duty to warn you against your enemies." 


“ Enemies ! repeated Lady Seaforth, in well- 
feigned surprise. 

** Yes, enemies, Clara," said Captain Dagnell, 
emphatically. 

There was another pause. e 

Lady Alice the while watched her uncle’s face 
closely, 

Her 
passive. 

‘But who are they ?" asked her ladyship at 
length, in a low yet firm voice. 

Raturning tothe couch the captain sat down 
again. ; 

Then, resting his hands on his knoes, he 
replied— 

“ Well, one, Clara, who belongs to our own 
household. Indeed—let me out with it—he is— 
he is none other than Sir Pater.” 

Had the announcement come unawares to hor 
ladyship she would certainly have fainted away. 

As it was, she heard it with that strange calm- 
ness that had so suddenly come over her. 

** And why sbould hé be my enemy, George ? "' 
she asked, after a bit. 

** There you puzzle me,” answered the captain, 
* unless—unless——"' 

“ Pray. do not hesitate," said her ladyship, with 
8 show of impatience that she really did not feel. 


* Unless it is that he holds some secret of 
yours," = 
In yain, at these words, Lady Seaforth endea- 


mother’s countenance was strangely 


j youred to retain her composure. 


"Her ruby lips quivered and turned ashy pale. 

Her eyelids trembled violentlv, as if she were 
striving to keep back the tears. 

Seeing these things, the gállant veteran turned 
to Lady Alice. 

** Your mamma isill, Alice," he said, kindly. 
* Pray look to her. I will stay no longer. It is 
better that this conversation should not be 
pursued,” 
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He was on the point of making for the door, 
when. Lady Seaforth called him back; 

** Do not go, George, I pray,’ she exclaimed, 
in a tremulous voice. 

Captain Dagnell stoppod, and looked towards 
her inquiringly. 

“ Bat my presence seems only to make you ill, 
Clara," he said. 

** N»—no, it does not," the poor lady put in, 
quickly; **indeed, it does not." ; 

Thereupon the captain onee more sat himself : 
down, waiting, évidently, for her ladyship to con- 
tinue the conversation, 

This she'at once did. 

“ Waat, George, made you say jast now that 
you fancy Sir Peter holds some secret of mine? "' 
she asked, once more in that calm, low voice. 

The captain looked confused, 

* Well, Clara," hə replied, hesitatingly, ** it’s 
from various words he has dropped at different 
times." : 

| * What were they, pray?" 

Before answering Captain Dagnell turned 
towards Lady Alice. 

3 “ Had not Alice better retire, Clara?" queried 

e. 
Taking the hint, the young lady was about to 
do so, bnt her mother motioned her to keep her 
sent. 

“No, George ; Alice may r^main," she replied. 
“I had sooner she heard everything." 

Then, after a short pause— 

‘ And now, George, answer my queation.”’ 

The good-hearted officer did not at all like the 
position in which he had placed himself. 

That was evident. 

Doubtess he saw that, calm though her lady- 
ship was in exterior, she was labouring under 
painful internal excitement. 

However, he went on — 

** Ag I must answer the question, Olara, I will, 
then. You know that my,brother and I are on 
anything but friendly terms ; indeed I have, I'm 
sorry to say, long mistrusted him." 

“Well?” 

* We have, therefore, had many quarrels, 
especially since Lord Seaforth’s absence in Lon- 
don;.and. oa more than 049 oecasion, when I 
haye accused bim of double dealing, he has 
threatened to have me turned out of the 
house.” 

“ The coward ! ’’ exclaimed het ladyship, unable 
to restrain herself, 

“More than that—and here I come to the 
answer to your question, Clara—when I have 
told him that he could not, he has laughed and 
rejoined that he is the real master here—that 
both you and Lord Seaforth ara in his power, , 
and that——”’ B asd 

“Yes, yes.” : 

* And that;he has only to say the word 

Fn 
“To what, George?" 
Captain Da»nel made an abrupt pause, 


| frowned, bit his lips, and then went on— 


» 


* To—to have you, Clara 
Once more did the veteran suddenly cease. 
Then, passionately— : 

“ No, Clara, I will not say the word; I meant 
merely to warn you. You have got more out of 
me than I had intended. Good night." ~ 

Saying which, Captain Dagnell rose to his feet, 
and again made towards the door. 

With a little cry of despair, Lady Seaforth 
Caught him by the arm as he passed by.» ~~ . 
* You must, George, you shall tell me all," 
she exclaimed,  half-commandingly, half-ap- : 
péalingly. ' Fa j 

** On, mañma dear—mamma dear !”’ shrieked : 
Lady Alice, really frightened by her mother's 
vehemence., 

For his part, the captain stood uncertain what 
to do. 
| © Must I tell you?" he asked quit» gently ; 
“must I tell you, Clara? " he asked. 

“Yes,” answered her ladyship, firmly, ** you 
must." 

“ Then—do not tremble ao, Clara—he averred 
that he could- have you imprisoned if he: 
liked.” ris 

(Zo be continued Commenced in No, 4114) 


Next woek, in the “Young Eaglishmin," begins 
* Young Frank's Schooldays,” & splendid treat for'onr » 
boys. 
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PHYSICAL RECREATION. 


THE CRICKET FiELD. 


THE BATSMAN. 
HALF-VOLLEY is à ball which you hit 
just as it rises from the pitch, sending it 
far over the bowler's head. Catches are, how- 
ever, often the result of hitting right at a half 
volley. 

A ground ball is perhaps better known among 
my young friends as a sneak. If played at with 
a high bat, the wicket is sure to fall. The best 
plan is to keep the bat well down, and play 
forward at it. If the bat is kept in a straight 
line with the ball you cannot miss it, and often 
by placing it forward you can send it past the 
bowler. 

A shooter is the most difficult ball to play, and 
if not trea'ed with proper respect, is sure to take 
the wicket. The moment the ball shoots, play 
back, droppiog the bat dowa on it within an inch 
of the stumps, You are by this means very 
likely to keep ic off your wicket, bat do not try 
to hit it. Loft-hand bowling geaerally turns in 
from the off, therefore play forwsrd at it. 

FIELDING. 

It is impossible for anyone to become a good 
cricketer without boing able to field well; there- 
fore, ali young players shou!d pay great attention 
to this department of the game, and practisy 
fielding oftener than batting. 

Stand in an easy attitude, with your eye fixed 
on the batsman. The moment he hits the ball, 
rush in to mest it if is is coming towards you. 
Never wait for it (as some players do), for while 
you are expecting i 8 approach, the batsman may 
be running ; whereas. it you rush in and stop it, 
they will not have time to increase the score. 

In catching, keep your hands well together. 
If you hold them apart you are apt to miss an 
easy catch, and be called butter-fiagers. The 
moment you feel the ball in your hand, draw 
your arms back. By this means you offer less 
resistance to it than if you kept your arms im- 
movable,  Practise eatching with one hand, left 
or right indiscriminately. c 

Never stand with your hands in your pockets, 
but let them be in readiness to throw the ball 
to the wicket-keeper the moment .you get hold 
of it. 

Always get behind the ball if you can; for 
then, if you don'tstop it with your hands, you 
wel be able to stay its course with your feet or 
egs. 

Above all, do not leave your place to call for 
beer or any other liquor, The practice of order- 
ing drink while fielding has unfortunately become 
far too prevalent lately, and is likely to lower the 
game and give it a more degrading tendency than 
it ever had before. 

Tur Bow er. 


This is the most important position in the 
field, and on the skill of the bowlers must depend, 
to a very great extent, the result of the game, 

At present there are only two styles of bowl- 
ing :—1, roundarm bowling ; 2, underhand bowl- 
ing. 

p writers, however, agree that there are two 
additional styles—the jerking and throwing. As, 
however, neither of these are allowed by law, I 
think it advisable to ignore their existence 
altogether. 

‘Round-arm bowling, it is generally supposed, 
originated in the efforts of a little girl to bowl a 
cricket-ball. Old Lillywhite is said to have been 
the first to bring it into use, although at the time 
of its introduction, it caused a great deal of con- 
troversy and ill-feeling. Felix, and several other 
great authorities, have objected to the innovation 
but it has now taken such a hold on the minds 
of cricketers, that the under-hand bowling is 
scarcely ever seen at all, although often very 
destructive when put on as a change. 


Hints TO Youxa BOWLERS. 

The ball should be held with the fingers across 
the seams, this will be likely to make it twist— 
always a desideratum in bowling. 

Take a run of about six yards when about to 
deliver the ball. You will find it almost im pos- 
sible to get the right swing of the arm, if you are 
contented with a sorter distance. 

Accustom yourself to bowl on both sides of the 
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wicket. You can often obtain a troublesome 
wicket by changing sides. For my own part, I 
have à decided preference for bowling over the 
wicket. You are more likely to catch the bats- 
man’s leg before, and can often get avery trouble- 
some twist in from the off-side. 

Practise change of pace and pitch. When the 
batsman has got his eye in for your bowliag, give 
him a bal! pitched shorter or further, as the case 
may be, and you are sure to puzzle him. This, 
we all know, is the first step towards taking his 
wicket. 

A{practice very prevalent among young bowlers 
is not pitching the ball far enough. The best 
balls are those. pitched close to the bat, 
which compel the batsman to play back— 
always & more difficult proceeding than forward 
play. 


Now and then it would be advisable to bowl: 


an easy ball to hit. By this means you will often 
take the batsman off his guard. He is then 
likely to hit widely, and almost certain to give a 
catch. 

Having adopted one style of bowliog, keep to 
it, and don't be in a hurry to change. Every 
time you alter, you have to be begin all over 
again. By suc) experiments many of our good 
players have lost their bowling altogether. 
So be cautious how you adopt new methods. 

The most difficult balls to play are. those di- 
rected at the leg stunp, which is the hardes* to 
defend. Old L lly white was noted for taking the 
wicket abou’ an inch below the top of the leg 
stump, usually knocking it down in company 
with the bails. Oa his monument at Highgate 
is cut a wicket in the ast of bsing upset by one 
of these balls. 

THE Wicket KEEPER. 


The duties of tha wicket-keeper are to stop the 
balls when mi:sed by the striker, to stunip him 
when off his ground, and to catch the ball, and 
kuock the wickets down before the striker, when 
running, can ground his bat over the popping- 
crease, Since the introduction of fast bowling 
this position has become the most dangerous in 
the field, ani a wicket keeper seldom gets throuzh 
a match without receiving some bulses, Hə 
should always wear pad&and gloves. Some people 
recommend & guard for the abdomen, but this 
is scarcely ever used. "t 

The wicket-keeper should, if possible, ba captain 
of his eleven. Ashe is behind the striker, he 
can by amotion of his hand move any of the field 
closer or further, unknown to the batsman. This 
naturally requires great tact, and is often _the 
means of saying many a run, or of getting a 
wicket. : 

He should stand in a: somewhat stooping posi- 
tion, his left leg well forward, and his hands close 
together, while his eyes should watch every 
movement ofthe ball. He should be very cau- 
tious about taking leg-balls, as if he got too 
near, he is likely to receive a blow from the 
batsman. 

The moment a hit is made, he should stand on 
that side of the wicket farthest from the ball, and 
wait quietly till it is thrown in. The ball should 
be thrown in by one pitch, and notin long hops, as 
is often the case among bad players. Above all 
he should knock the wicket down as seldom ag 
possible, but content himself with striking a bail 
off, when he thinks the batsman is out of his 
ground. 

- T Lone Stop 


stands behind the wicket-keeper, in order to 
prevent byes. 

He must be careful not to be too far away from 
the wicket, or else clever players are apt to steal 
a bye before the ball has reached him. The 
moment he gets the ball he should return it 
sharply into the wicket-keoper’s hands, and 
scarcely ever throw it over to the bowler. He 
should assist in backing-up short slip, and also 
endeavour to save runs on the leg side. When 
slows are put on in a match, the long-stop is 
usually changed to a position about twelve yards 
behind the bowler’s head. 


Pornt 


stands in a direct line with the popping-crease, 
at a distance of about twelve yards on the off 
side, for fast bowling. The faster the bowling, 
the sharper he should stand. He should commence 
at the distance I have just mentioned, and 
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approach when he sees the player about to strike. 
A sharp point may often stop a hard hit to cover 
point. This position is, however, rather dan- 
gerous in fast bowling, and at the game time, one 
of the most important. For slow bowling he 
should come in to about five’yards, and stand at 
a more acute angle than when the delivery is very 
swift, 
Snort Sup 


stands afew yards behind the wicket-keeper on 
the off side. Ass this position does not entail 
much running, it is usually allotted to the 
bowlers. The balls come in very sharp when the 
bowling is swift, and the person occupying this 
position has to watch the ball very att-ntively, or 
he stands a very good chance of receiving it in 
his face. It is also his duty to back up the 
wicket-keeper, and to take his place at the wicket 
when that functionary runs after the ball, 


Cover PorNT 


stands some distance behind point, to prevent a 
second run. The sharper the bowling is, the 
squarer he should stand. He must also be 
particular in backing up, as he can prevent m ny 
an overthrow. 

Lone SLIP 


performs the same duties, and ocouples the same 
position, with regard to slip, as the last-mentioned 
field does to point, — He should, when he can, 
back up long stop, and save a second run. 


Lone Ox 


stands on the cne side. When the bowling is 
very Rwift, he can take the place of mid-wleket 
on,asa@ ballin such a case is seldom hit far, 
either on the on or off side. He must be a 
good catch, a good thrower, and very swift on 
his legs. 

Lona (Orr 


oscupies the same position as long on at the other 
side of the wicket. : 
: LEG 


stands about the same distance behind the wicket 
on the one side as long on does before it. He 
must possess a quick eye and great agility. Leg- 
hits, after toucking the ground, usually turn off 
in quite & Gifforent direction to what one wou'd 
expect. Leg should therefore try to get them 
before they pitch, or else be carefal in running to 
meet them. 
Mrip-wickET ON AND OFF 


stand half-way between the long fields and the 
striker’s wicket. As many catches come to these 
parts of the field, they should be very sharp and 
active, and try to prevent the ball going past 
them. 

TurrRp MAN Ur. 


In very swift bowling, the long on often takes 
this position. He stands between point and 
short slip, in a direct line with the bowling 
crease, at a distance of about twelve yards. 


* WHAT are you doing in my office?” asked 
the lawyer of a thief just making his exit with 
an armful of books, “Only carrying out the 
law, sir," was the reply. 

CURIOUS Irzws —If a tallow-candle be placed 
in a gun, and shot at a door, it will go through 
without sustaining injury; and if a musket-ball 
be fired into water, it will not only rebound, but 
be flattened ; or, if fired through a pane of glass, 
make a hole the size of a ball, without cracking 
the glass; if suspended by a thread, it will make 
no difference, and the thread will not eyen vibrate. 
Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the ocean, will 
not rise—on account of the pressure of water. 

In one of Landseer’s early visits to Scotland 
he stopped at a village, and took a great deal of 
notice of the dogs, jotting down rapid sketches of 
them on abit of paper. Next day, on resuming 
his journey, he was horrified tofind dogs suspended 
from the trees in all directions, or drowning in 
the rivers, with stones round their necks. He 
stopped a weeping urchin who was hurrying off 
with a pet pup in his arms, and learnt to his dis- 
may that he was supposed to be an Excise Officer 
who was taking notes of all the dogs he saw, in 
order to prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes, 
Another time he went to Portugal, and the King 
sent for him to express his admiration. ‘‘ Ab, Sir 
Edwin,” said his Majesty, * I am glad to see you; 
I'm so fond of beasts.’ 
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DOMESTIC PETS, 


THEM. 


HOW TO KEEP 


——1i0:—— 
PIGEONS. 


HE rearing and breeding of pigeons has 
always been a favcurite occupation in our 
towns and cities; and, of all places, London 
seems to be most favourable for their healthy 
growth and incrcase—especially those of the 
commoner kinds. Nobody seems to take eare or 
charge of the pigeons in the Jarge buildings, 
such as railway terminuser, the court-yard of the 
British Museum, and other places ; and yet they 
ibrive inthe most astonishing manner. In the, 
country, too, they flock about the villages an 
farmhouses. And what pleasanter sight then tot 
ree them careering around the gates of an old- 
fashioned mansion, in greater numbers — as 
Dickens. pleasantly puts it—tban a lazy man 
would care to count upon a summer’s day ! 
Pigeons live in pairs—a cock and hen. Both 


in their wild and tame state this union, orce 
formed, usually lasts for life. 

In wild flocks, which sume] 
times number ters of thou- | 
sands, all the individuals. 
are believed to be thus 
paired; and so it is that 
with the poets—true ob- 
servers Of life, always—the 
dove has ever been regarded 
as the type or emblem of 
connubial love. 

In confinement, the pi- 
geon, in all its varieties, is 
easy torearand keep. No 
matter what fort you choose 
—for a good pigeon, like a 
good horse, may be of any 
breed—the treatment is much 
the same. Widely distri- 
buted as they are, they differ 
little in habit in whatever 
country they may happen to 
Jive. 2 

Some kinds build their 
nests in trees, in crevices of 
rocks, hedges, and tushes; 
but their nests are always of 
the slightest and slenderest 
— mere loose shallow baskets 
of twigs end sticks, through 
which the eggs and youog 
cau often be eseon, In the 
nest, the hen almost invari- 
ably lays but two eggs at a 
time; and at the last, both 
male and female take their 
turn in sitting. The two 
eggs usually produce nest. 
livgs of either sex; and tbe 
cock pigeon tends the fc- 
male, and the hen pireon 
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get older their food is less and less macerated, till 
at length the young birds take itina raw state 
and soften it for themselves. 

Next to having pigeons, the question is how to 
kouse them, Pigeons may be kept in a loft, in a 
dovecot, or even an old box. But in order that 
their house may be kept clean, it is well that it be 
constructed on a regular and easily-understood 

lan. 
p Whatever plan of pigeon-house be adopted, the 
following general rules must be observed :—The 
dovecot should, if possible, face the south or 
south-west; of course the fitting up of the pigeon. 
house must be governed by circumstances. Some 
fanciers make an opening into the attic story of 
their dwelling-houses, and lay a platform across 
the beams of the roof. This is the plan 
commonly adopted in Spitalfields and Bethnal- 
green, both great places for pigeon fanciers. In 
this case some plán must be adopted to prevent 
the entrance of those destructive enemies of 
pigeons—cats. If there be a window in the per- 


pendicular wall through which the pigcons can 
pass in and out, itis clear that no cat can climb 
up to assault them ; butif the entrance be through 
the tiling—or in the situation of a dormer 


the male bird. The period of incubsticn is fifteen | window—tbe door cw never be left open without 


days, exclusive of the time when the eggs are 
laid; for the hen, when brooding, Jays an egg, 
then rests a day and laysanother. On the fcurth 
day she beginsto sit. The hen generally site frcm 
about five in the evening till nine the next morn - 
ing, when the cock takes her place; both, during 
the intervals, going abroad for food 6nd 
cr rei. 

As soon a8 bhe young aie hatched the next duty 
of the parents is to supply them with proper 
nourishment. The way this is done forms a pecu- 
liarity in the animal economy of birds. The 
pigeon is said to possess a lerger crop, in propor- 
tion to its size, than any other bird. A com- 
munication between the crop and the windpipe 
enables it to distend the crop with air; from 
which consequence the pigeons known as croppers 
and pouters obtain their distinguishing character, 
The crops of all pigeons, however, secrete a milky 
fluid, which, with the water they drink, softens 
and macerates their food, and so enab!e them to 
reduce it to a tender, pulpy state, fitted for the 
sustenance of the nestlings. When nursin 
pigeons invariably take a larger quantity of foo 
than usual; and with the surplus, ia a jelly-like 
condition, they feed their young. As the nestlings 
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the risk of giv'ng admission te the feline 
plunderer, and pigeon fanciers must remember 
that killing a cat—even when found in a pigeon- 
house—is not thought justifiable ; at least, by 
some magistrates. 

Each pair of pigeons should be properly accon - 
modated, so that the hen may remain undisturbed 
while laying and sitting, If pigeons have » ot 
sufficient room, they will fight for the nests, and 
the eggs or young birds may be destroyed. The 
shelves of a pigeon -house should not be less t) aa 
14 inches in depth from front to back; aud 
the distance between one shelf and another about 
20 inches.  Pouters, or other tall pigeons, are 
thus not obliged to crouch. The width of each 
compartment must be at least 18 inches, that 
there may be full room for the nest, and for the 
birds to obtain easy access to it. Every pigeon- 
hole ought to be furnished with an unglazed 
earthen pan, rounded at the bottom, or a basket 
of similar shape, and of a size adapted to the kind 
of pigeon for which it is intended. 7n these the 
nests are to be made of soft moss, fresh, fine, 
sweet hay, or small straw; and in front of each 
pan or basket shonld be placed a brick or small 
block of wood, to assist the birds in stepping into 
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the nest ; as, if they are obliged to spring Into the 
nest, ‘the eggs are liable to be broken. Hen 
pizeons will begin to lay again when the young 
are three weeks old. Therefore the nests should 
be divided, or so arranged that the nestfings may 
not crowd on the mother, and break the eggs, or 
occasion them to cool and get addled.. When 
the hen begins laying thus early, the cock will 
take-care of and foster the young brood. 
Tux FANTAIL. 

There are two sub-varieties of this bird, called 
the broad-tailed shaker and the narrow-tailed 
shaker. The former has a long taper neck, arched 
somewhat like that of the swan ; its beak is very 
short, and the bird is exceedingly full-breasted. 
Butits peculiarity consists in having the tail com- 
posed of many feathers, seldom less than twenty, 
and rarely exceeding six-and-thirty; and these 
it displays, spread wide, like the tail of a turkoy- 
cock, reflecting it over the back in such a manuer 
that the tips of the feathers seem to joia the hind 
part of the head, whence these birds derive the 
came of fantails. ! 

Mueh of the value of the broad-tailed shaker 
depends on the carriage of its tail ; and provided 
it carries Its tail in the manner just described, the 
fuller and broader it is the 
better. 

The plumage of this sort 
of pigeon is in general quite 


white. Though there are 
yellow, red, blue, and 
black-pied. sbakers, the 


white ones bave the prefer- 
ence. Many consider it ad- 
visable to place a looking- 
glass within their cote. 

The narrow-tailed shaker 
is only a sub-variety of 
pigeon, produced by pair- 
ing the broad-tailed shaker 
with the hybrid stockdove. 
Ithas a larger back, and a 
shorter and thicker neck 
than the former ; and its tail 
is not so wide, nor spreading ; 
it isalso very apt to let the 
tail droop, so as not to show 
to advantage. Its plumage 
is jn general white, though 
there are some which dis- 
playa varey of colours ; 
and others beautifully 
ermined or spotted, like the 
almond tumblers, 


“Paws for a reply," as 
the cat ssid when she 
scratched the dog for bars- 
ing at her. 

DRYNESS OF THE AIR 
AT FLORENCE, — The 
superior dryness cf the 
air in Italy in summer, 
compared with that ot 
England acd many parta 
| of the north of Europe, is well Known; but says 
Mr. Spence: ) I was no; aware that the difference 
is ejually striki: g evea in the rainy part of 
winter, judging, jor want of a better hygrometer, 
from the condensation of moisture on the in-ide 
of windows in rooms without a fire; which I 
have always observed to be very coneiderab'e in 
winter, both in England, andin Brnssels during 
a three ycars residence, whenever a cold night 
succeeds a rainy or warm day, the condensed 
moisture often even running down to the floor ; 
whereas at Florence, under precisely similar c r- 
cumstances, I have rever but once observed more 
than a slight condensation in the middle of the 
panes, as if breathed on, even in rooms with a 
north aspect ; and only once during the frost, any 
appearance, and that but slight, of that thick 
crust of ice, formed on the inside of the panes in 
England and at Brussels whenever a hard frost 
sets in, Among many other proofs of the greater 
dryness of the airin winter, one is afforded by 
the profusion in which grapes are to be had, at 
less than two pence a pound, at the corners of 
every street, up to the end of March, quite free 
from all monldiness, though cut full four months, 
and kept merely by being hung at the top of 


rooms without a fire. 
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MIGHTY HANDY. 


OME years ago I was un'ortenate enough to 
X RD bo iaken piiconer by the Spéniards. 
ives ih a siall brig, on ‘my Way to South 
America, When we were captured ard tiken into 
l Havana. 

Upon arriving in haibour, the cápiain and crew 
were taken on shore, and placed in ihe M oro 
Castle, while myself and my brother Jos were rent 
on beard a dismantled frigate, and placed in 
charge of én officer named Conchis— Olà Ckeroots 
we called him. 

Now, we foon learned tbe reason for this. They 

wanted evidence egainst the c&ptain of our ship, 
and Concha was instructed to pump ws, 

How welied !-I offen shudder when I think of 

~it 6nd trust that, doing if as we did,in cider te 
ireo our countrymen from & Spanish dungeon, 
our crimes in that line bave Béem forgiven. ‘oe 


and I mede 3i up, and Cheroot euckedit in, unül |- 


he got so full that he had to go to the governor 
and disburden his mind. 

Then came an order for us to go on shore to 
give evidence, whereupon I pretended to have the 
chills, and Joe made out that his tongue was sore, 
and he could not speak, so they sent us back to 
the hulk, and Concha redoubled his kindness. 

He was a queer-looking being, was the Spaniard, 
and wore the flashest uniform I ever saw, with 
red stripes down the sides of his pants, that 
made him look like s scldier. 

He had & cant in his head, which raked aft 
like the furinel of a steam yacht. 

As Joe used to s&y — 

** Con, don't old Cheroot’s head look as though 
it bad been cut off and slapped on again ina 
hurry?” 

When he smiled, his face crackled ¿1l over, and 
his moustache bristled like 2 tom-cat’s tail, and 
when he got wild ho rattled out Spanish oaths 
just as a machine turns out sausages, in strings. 

I tell you, they used to make him sake when 
he got them off, while Joe and myself would look 
serious, and pretend to be awfally shocked. 

Finding that they could not do anything with 
us, the authorities ordered Concha todon fine uë 
in separate cabins, whereupon, we madd ip-eur 
minds to escape. 

Oheroots was captain, steward, cook, sentry, and 
jailer, all in one. 

** Ab," he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
* you no tell me all about ship muchacho; now I 
put you into two cabin.” 

We were anchored right under the guns of & 
line-of-battle ship, and knew that it was uselézs 
to resist; so entering the cabins, made up our 
Minds to put up with it until the opportunity 
Offered for escape. 

“Oon,” whispered my brother, as our heads 
met outside the ports, “that cuss, Old Cheroots, 
is listening." 

Kicking off my shoes, I slid back (o the door 
of the st&te-room, and caught Concha with his 
ear tothe keyhole. 

I had a small tnbein my pocket, so I quickly 
drew it forth, and filling my mouth with water, 
put the end of the tube in the keyhole, and let 
him have it in the ear. 

That fetched him! but it did notcure the 
beggar. 

I suppose that the Dons thought we were 
afraid to jump from the ports, for they did not 
attempt to bar them, and we used to amuse 
ourselves by looking out and tormenting the 
Spaniards as they were passing us. 

One afternoon, when Old Cheroots was ashore, 
a boat passed under our stern. 

“ Boat ahoy !”’ we said. 

s “Hello ! ” cried the captain, who was steering 
er, 

“If we jump overboard, will you take us in ?"' 
said Joe, 

* Yours is the prison-ship,"" said the skip- 


er. E 
We told him how we were imprisoned. 
**Ifltake you off, they will seize my ship," 
he said. <t You would then be worse off." 

* But we're bound to get ont of this," I 
answered. 

* Have you any barrels on board ? ° hein» 
quired. 

We told him that there were several empty 

flour- barrels lying upon the poop. : 


“Well,” lhereplied, * you drop a couple into 
the water, dive under them, and swim gently 
toward my craft. I think I can manage the rest 
for you”? 

e< Which is your oraft?” 

“That white echtoner, the ‘Baltimore,’ be 
answered, rowing away. X 

We felt that everything was séttled, and deter- 
mined to cscape that very night. 

Concha slept upon à Mat on the deck, before 
the doors of cur cabins. 

He was s light sleeper, and we were obliged to 
be very cautious, : 

About three bells in the moriing watch, I 


climbed the sill of ihe port of my cabin, and 


began to arcend to the poop, hanging on by the 
carved woik of the ship’s stern, ~ 

Joe, «so couldn’ cit»b mp worth speaking 
of, beld bis breath uzullrOghed the Tall, tien 
v hispered— 

* Hush MI hear Old Cheroots going round!” 

Pausing, I waited until Joe gave miethe signal 
to go on shead easy, then crept forward and 
reconzoitered the flour-barrela. 

There were teveral of them, and I took the 
two that came first to band, and carrying them 
below, placed them in the entering port ; then I 
proceeded on deck, and moved cautiously 
aft. 

Looking over the side, I noticed Concha, who 
had the back of his head toward me, he being 
engaged in pééring into the water. 

“ Ah 1?? he gaid ; ** Car-r-r-ramba ! ” 

ue Oh,” I thought, “so you're awake, are 

ou? 

Then; gliding below, whipped to the fastenings 
of the cabin door, and quickly locked him in, 
after which I returned to the deck, and armed 
myself with & capstan bar; sicadying myself 
on the carved work, L erled— . 

* You draw that cocoaunt of yours in—d’ye 
hear?” 

** Ah, Carr—r—1—”’ he"was just going to let 
off a lovely Spanish oath, when I gave him a 
gentle lick with the bar, and sent him spinning 
upon the floor of the cabin. 

Joe looked up and said— 

t Con, his goose is cooked," 

1 Hardly had tte words passed his lips, ere I saw 
the Spaniard’s hiad once more thru-t out of the 
ort. -> 
Pog Give him pepper, Joe!” E cried; “pull the 
beggar down! shove him overboard! stick some- 
thing into bim!" 

Concha was armed with & sword and pistols. 

* Stick something inter him!” I yelled, as Old 
Cheroots began to emergeffrom the port, cursing 
and swearing enough to make a pious youth like 
myself die of horror. 

Joe always carried å row. of pins stuck in the 
collar of his jacket. 

I saw his eye flash, his hand fly to his collar, 
and ii an instant a well-directed pin was buried 
in the Spaniard’s flesh, then another and another 

Joe wisely ducked his head, for Concha hurried 
savagely round, growling, ‘‘Car—r—ramba !”’ 
then pouted his lips, set his jaws, and, grasping 
the rail beneath me, sprang out of the port, and 
made a frantic attempt to drive his sword through 
my body. 

Raisiog my weapon, I brought it. crash upon 
the top of his nut, when, losing his hold, he fell 
overboard. 

We let bim swallow all the salt water he could 
conveniently hold, then threw him a rope. 

Spaniards are very thick-skulled, and the blow 
I gave him only made the beggar’s head ache. 

It was now the grey of the morning, and we 
zs to hurry up in order to get away before day- 

ight. 

It was a treat to hear him say his morning 
prayers, particularly when he prayed for us. I 
don’t think that I ever heard any one do it more 
sincerely. 


There he hung to the rope, asking all the saints 
to shower down everything uncomfortable upon 
us, and every now and then stopping to fire off a 
Oar-r-r-y-amba ! that sounded like an exploding 


torpedo, 


Going down to the entering port, on the main 
deck, we put the flour-barrejs over our heads, and 


lowered ourselves into the water. 


Now, escaping in a flour-barrel is a nice idea, 
but a most difficult matter to accomplish. I 
started by treading water, and keeping my head 


€ 


aft where I was. 
and the animals were fleshy, but how was it they 
didn't go to Joe's end? 


inside the barrel, but the deuced machine wouldn't 
go shead ; while Joe, who wasn't a champion 
swimmer, was puffing and grunting like a high- 
pressure steam-tug. I soon shook off my wooden 
helmet, and struck out for the place where I 
imagined I should find the white schooner ; Joe 
followed euit. 

On we went, until I caw a craft loom through 
the darkness, and heard the sentries replying to 
the bells. 

It was the Spanish line-of-battle ship. 

You may be sure we altered our course, and 
avoided that, 

On we went, breathing a8 gently as possible, 
until we made cut a white object. 

It:was the schooner. 

Tn two minutes we were alongside, 

The captain had dosed the custom-house officer 
with brandy, and we got om board without being 
motected. 

The long-boat was used as a hog-pen, arid, ag 
there was Bo other hiding-place for us, Joe and 
I were obliged to avail ourselves of that. 

Tt wasn’t nice, but in we went, and, considering 
all things, the grunters behaved admirably. 

We knew enough of Spanish prisons to dread 
being recaptured, and, knowing that the ship 


sailed the next morning, laid low and kept 


mum. : 
During the day-time the hogs only grunted 
When they were looked at, but before the evening 


they began to root round, and make their beds, 
just where we were hidden, in the bow and stern ; 
Joe being at one end and I at the other. 


I couldn't understand why the hogs crowded 
The boat was not very large, 


Idid not see why they insisted on settling 


down at mine, but finally concluded that it-was 
their favourite bunking -place. 


Lf the authorities searched that craft once they 


hunted her over ten times, but failed to discover 
us. It was often a narrow squeak, but, strange 
enough, whenever they came near the boat, or 
looked into it, the hogs would begin to grunt and 
squeal, as though the deuce was in them, 


Just before dawn the next day, the officers made 


anótber seach, and I heard old Cheroots tell the 
captain how We tried to kill him. 


* Signor," he said, excitedly, “one scoun- 


dr-r-r-rel blow me on ze nose wiz a haudepike ; 


ze Other stick pins—into—into—me!” Signor 


Capitain, I carry zem pins to my graves.’’ 


* Sorry for you," said the skipper, who was 


highly amused. ‘It is hard, ain't it, to bemade 
a pincushion of ? ”’ 


Concha searched the craft, diving below and 


fumbling every where, ending with the boat. 


No sooner did he put his nose over the gunwale, 
then the hogs began to grunt and squeak and 


press aft on me, until I was half-choked and 
smothered by them. E 


* Ah!" hesaid. ''They no there.” 
When he was gone, the captain made sail, and 


as the Custom House officer had left ihe ship, I 
ventured to crawl toward8 my brother, and to 


whisper— : 

*t Joe, old man, change places." 

** What for ?"' said my brother. 

*I've had nearly enough of them hogs,” I 
murmured. 

** How ? ” he said. r 

“« Why, yesterday, every time they got scared, 


they crowded me," I replied ; “and last night the 


big one slept on me." 

** Do tell !” said Joe, grinning, 

** What are you smiling at, Joseph?” I said, 

«Well, you ain't clever," he continued. *‘ Not 
half clever.’’ 

** How ??* I demanded. 

** Nothing,” hesaid. : 

Now, if there is any answer calculated to make 
one mad, it is the unmeaning word, ** Nothing." 
We were slowly running out of the harbour, and 
ina short time would be at liberty to emerge 
from our hiding-place, but that reply just roused 
me. 

Moving forward past the grunter, I crept up to 
Joe, and looking him dead in the eyes, said— 

“i Joseph Cringle, where does the laugh come 
in?" upon which he grinned, but didn't answer 
my question, s . 

«t Say,” I spitefully continued, clenching my 
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fist and shoving ih under his nose. “What are 
you laughing at ?’’ 

Instead of replying, he only smiled all the 
harder, so, not being able to &tand any more 
grinning, I hit him on the pose, and at the same 
time something pierced my body, 

“ Je-umping jojules!’’ I shouted, making sure 
that I had run sgainst & nail. 
nut“ You b'ys]" amid the skipper, pui'ing his 
head over the gunwale of the boat, “jost hold 

S wI darned row, Or you may yet be caught ! 

hey may board us from the Morro Castle!" . 

We lay as quiet as mice, puliing tho bay over 
us, and watching until the dreadful point was 
paised. As We appromohed, hey fired a gun 
across our bow, and ordered us to heave to. 

Old Cheroois was with the boarding party, and 
he came very near stirring us out of our hiding- 
place, the hogs that were sleeping in the stern 

uite quiet. « As he gaye up the inspection ard 
mored aft. JP heard the rkipper say— 

“You walk lame, colonel ? ° 

* You walk lame, too, captain!’? he savegely 
retorted,» ‘ Suppose some stick pins in you, how 
you like it?” 

* Not much!’ laughed the skipper. “Well, 
youJhaveh’t caught. the boys. Gooi-bye!” 

Concha left the schooner; swearing vengeance 
against us! and in à short time we were once more 

„freg, and at. s i a ; 

As we left the boat, the animals. moved for- 
ward and stretched themsclves out for a sleep. 

_ Joe,” Isaid, “how was it that them hogs 
crowded me £o, and what made them raise such a 
rumpus when the officers firat boarded us ? ” 

Drawing a pin from the corner of his jacket, 
Joseph ssid— 

_‘‘Oon; I had six pins here when I weat aboar 
the frigate, hut when that old Cheroots wis 

- Boing for you, I got rid of five, but——” here he 
smiled :ickedly.? Ikept one for personal use ! 

“How?” 


“& Well," he continued, “I found it mighiy 


handy, for when them hozs crowded me, I prickea 
'em, and they laid aft, and when you got mad, 
I opened your hide with one! Pins did it, Con. 
They're mighty handy !"* 

“Toe,” Trepiied: *güy NO DOPE? — y. 

Since that time I’ve always carried a pin or 
two about me, and, like brother Joo, can say that 
I find them ‘ mighty bandy.” 


THz ÜnaNaE TRER may be cous'dercd as one 
of the graces of the vegetable world, uniting in 
itself a multiplicity of charms. Te is 4 tree of 
handsome gros th, with polished evergreen leaves 
of the most elegant form, a profusion of 
besutifal and fragrant flowers, and a wholesome 
and delicious fruit, cased in gold, which has 
inspired tbe poets with a thousand exquisite 
images; yet, not satisfied with ali these perfec- 
tions, it insists upon yet farther provoking the 
genus irritabile, by possessing them all at once; 
the delicate white blossoms breathing out their 
sweetness upon the very cheeks of the glowing 
fruit. Such is the beauty of the tree. Ask the 
feverish invalid if its benevolence bo not yet 
greater. 

Tue SNAIL Formine irs SHuLy.—If you will 
examine the snail of any common Helix, you 
will perceive that where the body rises into the 
shell there is a fold or membrane, of a semicircular 
shape. This part is denominated. the collar, 
from thé manner in which it surrounds the budy, 
and it is the organ which secretes the ehell. ‘The 
animal is born with the rudimentis of its future 
covering, and by its gradual increase of growth 
is enabled to push tha collar for à. space, and 
from time'to time, beyond the original margin. 
In these Operations, a thin layer of membranous 
"and calcareous matter 18 excreted and deposited, 
which is gradually thickened by successive layers 
"beibg laid on within the first, by the repeated 

“protrusions and retractions ef the collar. Thi: 
portion being formed, the animal commences 
and. finishes it in ihe same manner: and the 
extent of each portion is-marked ia sone shells 
by an elevated rib, in Others by.5. slight de- 
pression. . There is no/, ss the langaago of some 
authors would seem to imply, a regular ard 
alternate deposition of a layer of membrane and 
a layer of lime ; bat in ail shells, the animal 
‘and earthy matters are obviously secreted and 

s deposited &t the same moment and in commix- 

“dure. 


ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, AND. USEFUL 
INFORMATION. 


Contributions from subscribers are invited for this column: 
=I) 
Axobiluàry notics ina Wes'ern paper éontained 
the touching intelligence that the déceased ‘had 
accomplished a little money and ten-children.” 
“WHEN,” ho Baid violently, “when are you 
going to pay that bill? . I'ye dunned you tiil I'm 
tired and mad. Now I waut a positive anawer— 
when willyou pay it? ’?  * By Jove!" was the 
reply; “you mist tàké me fors prophet. ^ How 
ean I tell 2.” : i 
Fus IN AnimAts.—It is well-known that 
lambs hold regular sports apart fron their dams, 
which only locked cn composedly at a little 
distance to watch, and perhaps enjoy their pro- 
ceedings, Monkeys aid dogs act in the same 
manner, their fiiskiness resembling that of 
children. Mr, Leigh Hunt once*teld Dr. Robert 
Chalmers that he had 6bsérved a young spider 
sporting about a kit n, and amute itself by 
running along ina playful manner. lio has like- 
wise watched a Kitten 1uoning up to and away 
from its mother, to whom she always give a little 
páton the cheek as she passed. The elder cat 
endured the pats tranquil:y for a while, but at 
length, becomisg irritated, she took an oppor- 
tunity to hit her offspring a blow on the sido Jf 
the head, which sent the little creature spinning 
to the other side of the room, where she looked 
extremely puzzled at what had happened. An 
irritated human being would have acted in 
precisely the same manver, 
ENIGMA, 
I ELT for pity, burn for lovo— 
lbear the image of the dove, 
Or take the rampant licn's form-— 
A traveller in every storm ! 
For very shame I often blush ; 
For sympathy my tears will gush ! 
The herald I of joy and woe— 
Alike for each my tears vili flow! 
Men often boil me to conceal, 
Thea, curious, break me to reveal ! 
I sometimes glow for cherity, 
And often biszoan beralàzy-l..— nn ane 
My charge will téar the heari—draw teats—' 
My- presence wake a hundred fears, 
Or rouse from out their dormant bed 
A. thousand hopes when fear is fled. 
Mine is the chain that friest binds ! 
And mine the chain that surest griads ! 
Emblem of power! I stamp a worth 
And title to ell things on earth, 
By methe gordian not is tied— 
Confederacies ratified ! ; 
High is the trust on me conferred, — 
Without me—vain a monare?’s word ! 
Solution —SEALING-WAX- 
CHILLOOKS AND THEIR CANOES —Men trust 
themselves on water in vory frail vessels: The 
Greenlander, the Mandan, the Perüvisn, make 
use of skins inflated or hardened ; some Indians 
use merely bundles of grass; Egyptians make 
ra{ts of Water-jàra ; but the Chillooks on the 
White Nile find at their hands a trCo that makes a 
light and symmetrical canoe. The ambatch (J«- 
minicra) is one of the most remarkable vogetubl, 
productions of that country. Tt rises toa heigh, 
of eighteen or twenty feet, neyor attaining @ dias 
meter of more than six inches atthe foot. Iti 
ao light that it may be Compared to & feather. Tt 
grows rapidly along the shcre, strik ng its roois 
into the water, so that it is often carried away to 
grow elsewhere, or form bars and floating islands 
by the aid of the papyrus aNd other water plants. 
To make a canoe, the Chillooks take a. dozen 
ainbateh-stalks which they taper rapidly and 
curve at the top toa point. These are tied or 
lashed together at both enda, and thus forma 
curved bow that would do honor to a gondola. 
These canoes are so light that a in&h can carry 
easily three on his shoulders atonce, each capable 
of carrying several persons. ‘Phe Chillooks drive 
these tapidly through the water, but it requires 
long experience to handle them, as the slightest 
movement may upset them. The Chillooks are 
expert fisuermen; and when- they «come ashore, 
they take up the cance, shield fashion, and 
carry it off, not only to lay it up for safety take, 
but to let it dry, for the ambaich takes water 
readily, and holds it, so that without care it 
would become à perfect sponge, 


em 


^ 


BScnaTOR the green rind of a sapling, or 
wantonly twist it in the soil, and a scarred and 
crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come, 
How forcibly does this beautiful figure teach the 
duty of giving right instead of wrong tendencies 
to the mind. 

A LITTLE boy was tharged the other day at 


‘| one of the police-courts with haviag committed 


tho rather pecnliar offence of “going to sleep in 
à gaspipe.” If it be urged that this was rot a 
very great crime, ft huat, nevertheless, bé ad- 
mitted that the juvenile offender was “wrong in 
the main;^* 

Dr. Harn says many perions nave brought on 
serious sickness by holding On to the knob of the 
front door while standing in a draught, and speak- 
ing “Jast words” to friends. But he doésn’t 
caution those who hold on to lamp-posta &t mid- 
night, holding maudlin conversations with 
imaginary.friends. © ge 

Jones ate a half of one of Mts. Clogger’s mince 
pies just before goidg to bed the other night, and 
then began to wonder what it was made of. 
Before morning it resolved itself into à troop of 
monstrous eats, (wo grandmothers, and a railroad 
bridge forty feet high and of inconceivable length, 
himself on the middle of it, and sleepers four feet 
apart, and the cars coming. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. > 
FO &DVLRIISERS, 


Goo Line of Elght Words... 9 0 X 
Trade Adyts. y Wo 


iy Words ,, 9 0.6 

— 

FOREIGN STAMPS; 
50 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS, 7D. 
Including Servia, Egypt, Br. 

Saxony, Old Cuba, &e, &o. 
100 RARz for 1s, 7d., includingFin- 

land, Moldo- Wallachia, Greece, 

Rome, Hanover, &c., &o. 

For full particulars, and an im- 
mense variety of other packets, 
see ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 
1d, Catalogue 3d. All Post-free, 


STANLEY, GIBBONS, & Co, GOWEB-STREET, 
LONDON. 


—Jarea-Thomson, 182, North-street, Glasgow. -or 60 
4d. aud 130 for 7d., i free. Celebrated * Please All’? 
packets, iu praise of which, J, T. has during the last six 
years received hundreds of unsolicited lettere. Packets 
include Peru, Russia, Dutch, Indies, Chili, Oldenburg, 
Nova Seotia,St. Lucia, Ionian, Spain, Oran: e States, Hong 
Kong, Brazil, Sweden, and others rare, Gratis with 7d. 
packet two good unused stamps. Agents wanted, high 
commiss'on, Sheets sent on approval. 

C.H. Hill, 9. Buckingham-buildings, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow. 110 for 6d., 240 for 18., 1,000 for 2s. 10d. All poat- 
free. Ail unequalled. Try one. Each contains two 
different of Java, Servia, Guiara, Oldenburg, Hamburg, 
“Rossia, Par: guay, Ionian islands, Chili, Denmark, Hol- 
iing, Spain, Hong Kong, &c., &c. Gratis, with 2s. 10d. 
packet, three sets, Cheapest packets ever offered. Agents 
wanted. High rate of payment. 

Ventriloquism (for Christmas), taught 
by letter. Stamp for terms.—H. Bourne, 
Hoxton. Dolls and dialogues supplied. 

Holioway’s Ointment and Pills sro the best, cheapest, 
and the most popular remedies at all se:sons, and under 
ali circumstances they may be used with safety and 
with the certainty of doing good. Eruptions, rashes, 
and ail descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcera- 
tions, and buras are presently benefited and ultimately 
cured by thes healing, soothing, and purifying medica- 
ments. Tne Ointment rubbed upon theabdomen checks 
all tendency to irritation in the bowels, aud averis 
diarrboos aud other disorders of the intestines frequently 
prevailing through the summer and fruit'seasons. Heat 
lumps, blotches, pimples, inflimmations of the skin, 
muscular pains, neuralgie affections, and enlargea 
glands can be effectively overcome by using Holloway’s 
remedies according to the instructions accompanying 
ever. packet. 


The undernientioned Voluines are now reprinted :— 


zu B. det 8. d. 
Midshipman Tom...... 2 0 By G. 


ersonally or 
entriloquist 


Charity Joe. 
Emmett ..... 


Cottage Girl: or, Tae. T tergo 
Murtiaga Day......... 2. O| Whip the Wind, By 

The Boys of Bircha George Emmett.... 1 0 
ric oe 6| Out on the World, By 

Tom Wildrake’s George Emme 10 
Schoolday, 5 vols. Adrift on the Sp: 
18. eacb..... iere 0| Mai. . By. Gi 

The Pirates’ Isle, By Emmett ..., En 
George Emmett...... 1 0|Jack  Haikáway in 

For. Valour; or, How America. By Brace- 


o 


I Won the Victoria 
By George 3 


brin BRemying .., 1 


Cross. Jack Harkaway out 


Bm Meth. . sitin Q West. Among the 
Tomakawk aud Rifle. Indiaus.. ...........-... 1 

By Georgo Emmett 1 0} Robinson Crusoe ...... 
Skeet. Ancnor Jack. The Young Bush- 

By George Emmett l 0|. ranger .......- 
Als Well. By George Young Tom's. Adyen- 

Eott. L| - ON cud ccce cond 8 


Other volumes in preparation, 


HoaARTR House, ST. BR1DE'S-AyENUE, LONDON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Sg 


All letters must be addressed to George Emmett 
Youne BRITON, Hogarth House, St. Bride's-avenue, 
vondon, E.O. 

G.P. S.—1. To whiten the bands ; A wine-glass full of 
Eau d( Cologne and two cf. lemcn-juice, two cakes of 
‘Windsor seap t cr$ ped well and mixed with the above. 

< Uge as a ecap. 2. He may trke the nete, but it will 

bave ro effect tpon his irdenturer. 

MusicaL.—l. Write to Mr. Cc x, Burlirgtor-street, for a 
list. 2, Writing very superior. 

ARTHUR.— Altbovgh anx ous to please, we cannot al ways 
devote & page to gratify a single correspondent. Be 

tiert. 2. They weie the early emigrants during 
e reign of Obarles I. 

T. Tornor.—1. Yer, but of course a medical examina- 

tion, is necesrary, 2. We have no preference. 3, 
. , Five feet eight. 4. We think not; no Jad is accepted 

_under the age of seventeen. 

' SUBECRIBERS.—1. Government is now sending out emi- 
grants to ada. 2. About five pounds. 3. Neither 

"try Canada. 4. Cultivate it. 5.1If you bavea chance 

of prosperity at home, stay there. 6. What diggings 

do you allude to? There are several. 7, Wbeatsn? 

ordinary  vegetables,—ihe cabbage, potato, &c. 8. 

Emigration ougbt to be the last resource of the Young 

Briton ; it is fessible if you Lave the opportunity of 

carrying it out well. 

- ——Rn ion you require is beyond our power 
o urhis! B 

Lone HFAD.—A s we do not publish the book, we can: ot 
undertake to forward it to you. 

NrsLio.—Ruptures are so various in their causesand 
effects that we are diffident about giving advice. 
Consult the nearest and best medical man. 

Tommy Dopp.—1. A little aperient medicine, plain food, 
and exercise are the best remedics. 2. We thank you 
for the praise you bestow upon the story of * Sam Saw- 
bones." 3. Abcut thirty shillings, 

A YOUNG BRiTon.— Smoking is injurious to the yourg ; 
Hr the scothing weed until you-resch manhood's 
estate. 

Youn@ MEcHANIc.—1. Use cemphorated chelk for a 
week or two. Above the average. No; poetry, unless 
very good, is never paid for, 

NzR0.—The following anecdote jis related of Queen 
Catherine :— When very near her end, she inquired of 
one of the physicians in attendance, ‘‘ How long can 
this last?" “ Yovr Mejecty will soon be eased of yi ur 

~ pains,’ was the reply. ‘ The rooner the better,” said 
the Queen; ard she then most fervently engaged in 
bcr rp prayer, and pessed sway a queen even in 


Rup CAP.—The French Revolution of '80 has truly been 
deemed a Fesccn to warn other nations from violent 
eruptions. The following js authentic:—One of the 
royal soldiers havirg his borse shot under him by a 
pupil of tbe Polytechnic School, and finding when 
vbus brought down that be coula not regain his feet 
and revme a potture of defence, tut was entirely ar 
the mercy of his young adverrary, he immediately sur- 
rendered his sword, exclaiming, [8m your prisoner, 
and entreat you mercy snd lfe?’ "To which tte 
generous and heroic youth replied, ‘No prisovers, no 
Mercy! ” and teking from his pocket a pike-bead or 
some :imilar rough weapon, dehberately drove it into 
tbe unfortunate soldier's heart !. 

MrpiCAL STUDENT.—The ‘beaver is an animal which 
lives rometimes by land and sometimes by water, is 
atout Jour feet Jong, m d weighs from 40 to 60lbs. Its 
háiris either brown, white, or bla. k ; and that on the 
belly js of a very fine down, bout an íi ch long, and is 
scmet/mes used for hats. Its tail resembles that of a 
fish more then any other lend animal, serving it 

nstead of a trowel in Luilding, and as a rudder in 
swimming. ' oe = 

HARRY VkRE.—R« yalty of Jate years has. very wisely 
ercouraged ibediama. Your ‘trictures upon the 
stage ere vncelled for, Charity, Harry, charity. 

DickoN.—1. Be k'nd, atientive, and trusttotime. 2. 
Sn. ff js Ly many Considered in juricue, but we will say 
noibii g of it Leyond thi*. Taking it is, to cur thinking, 
not a desirable habit. 3. We shall see— you can have 
the numbers from our ‘ffice. 4, Thanks for your 
praise of “ Sam Sawbones." 5. Writing good, 

Critic. — We are only tco Willing to oblige you. The 
fault lies with the auihor; there is an old proverb, 
“ Ycu may takea Forse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink ;” and we have found that authors 
may at times be placed before reams of peper ard 
gallons of iLk, but we can't make bim write unless he 
chooses, 

lAwCEm.—Vaeancies are coustantly occurring in the 
cavalry ; it is impossible for us to say the precise 
regiment now open for recruits. The information can 
be obtained in Obarles-Street, Westminster, of the 
recruiting sergeants. =< 

FRECKLED FAOx.—To disperse freckles take two ounces 
of lemon juice, half a drachm of powdered borax, and 
one drachm of sugar. Mix them, and let them stand 
& few days in a glass bottle till the liquor is fit for use 
then rub it on the face occasions ly. 

Jor EVANS.—In moderation, that is two or three times 
Nes at most, carrot tops are excellent green food 

‘or rabbits: White rabbits’ ears never lop, at least, 
not the fancy kinds. 

ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL.—At present we cannot enter- 
tain your suggestion. We think it better to keep the 
journals as distinct as possible. 

A READER OF 7HE Y. B.—You can keep the rabbits 
togetber until they are five or six months old. We 
gave full particulars for the keeping and feeding of 
tatbitsin the last two numbers of this journal; refer to 
them, We are pleased you like “ Sam Sawbones," and 
hope we will long have the pleasure of keeping you on 
‘our list ofsubseribers. . ' . : 

. Coox.—Boos y and Co, music publishers, 

Begent-street, London, can supply you with what you 


Want. : 


AvLD REFXIE.—In ovr articles on Pigeons we will give 
all the neceseary information upon the d'fferent 
varieties, rare as well as common. 

BLAYDON Pir.—The trick is simply a sleight of band, 
which Professor Hoffman has not thovght it worth his 
while to describe. . It is pract/sed only by cheats, and 
is not worth learning. The pieces when held between 
the fingers and appear to be thrown into the purse, 
are, by adexterous movement, planted between the 
muscle of the thumb and the thick of the palm in such 
a manner that the trickster can move his fingers about 
with perfect freedom, and so deceive the public. 

SpARROW.—Thbe house Sparrow or Passer domesticus has 
a short plump body, thick beak, is very impudent, 
and doesnot sing cr warble. The hedge Sparrow or 
Accentor Modularis has & smaller head and a finer 
besk, as befits the soft-billed or insect-feeding birds ; 
but the main difference will be found in the colour ; 
the honse Sparrow is dusky and less bright about the 
wings than the hedge Sparrow, and bolder ; eats little 
else thanseeds. The hedge Sparrow joe ag 
fruit, eats nobody's corn, end lives on worms and ln- 
sects, and is a true farmer’s friend. 

A;SUFFERER,—T:ke one pound of fresh dandelion root, 
bruise in a mortar (oreut yery smal! Add 2.quaits 
of water, Boilfor two hours-ànd strain into a pau: 
Let it-stand for a week or ten days, when the extract: 
Will settle to the bottom. Carefully pour off the 
supernatant liquor and remove the extract with a 
knife; dry on plates with a gentle heat to a suitable 
consistency. The above is the most effectual remedy 
we know of for liver complaints, 

SIDNEY.—A hedgehog is very good to eat; all the 
gipsies eat them, The best way to cock them isto put 
a thin coating of clay over them and bury them in the 
fire for four or five hours according to size. When 
done the clay will easily come off, bringing the coat of 
the hedgehog with it, leaving a very dainty dish. They 
are useful ina gardencr underground kitchen, where 
they eat beetles and insects. - 

FRED FROLIC.— The best turf for larke is lawn turf, very 
thick and short, and when in the cage the soil at the 
Toots should be kept Camp; they also eat worms and 
ema linsects. 

O. R. LAwson.—Teke 80z. of the best olive oil Heat 
in a clean vessel, until on the point of boiling. Care 
fully remove the scum. Add joz. cf cochineal and oz. 
logweod ; boil fora quarter of an hour, and strain ; 
loz. of 011 of origanum added to the above when cold 
will be found to impart a delightful and lasting fra- 

rance. 

TRUMPRTE n.—l1tis perfectly right for the cock to‘take 
his turn at sitting, You will ind them regular as to 
hcure; but inthe eggs get cold, they will be useless ; 
the cock generally finds the hen, and drives her to the 
nest, : s á 

YOUNG GARDENER. —1n the cultivation of the pine-apple 
in Britain, a tropical heat must always be maintained, 
They are duitivatcd in hothouses specially prepared 

ifor them, scmeumes in flued pits, and sometimes even 
‘without fire pits. Une method is to grow the plant 


-Sjn pots sunk to tbeir d«pih intany ers bask oz other 


fern enting matter, end thesé must be transferred 
from one compartment to another according to their 
tate of acvancement ; ihree; yesrs? culture being 
Qeemed reces:ary from tbe plapeteg of a crown or 
sucker to the production of fruit. Another method is 
to plent; in! eds— fruit of the best quality is sometimes 
obtained in fifteen months. The best soil is a rich and 
tather'sandy loam. It is often formed from the turf of 
old pastures with dung, peat, and sand thoroughly 
mixed. Ventilation must be freely allowed from 
time to time, but- care mest be taken to keep tbe 
air demp or moist. 

Simpson.— When Milton was a student at Cam! ridge, 
Hobson was a job master, and used to let horses to 
the students, but as every horse had to do his share 
of work, thy were let in rotation. thus, with tbe 
students came the expression, “It is Hobson’s 
choice,” as they could only hire the horse whose turn 
was next. 

KNIGHT ERRANT.—The Order of the Garter was insti- 
tuted by King Edward III. The Order of the gath is 
of unknown antiquity, though the carliest authentic 
instance of its observance we baye in this country is 
in thé t'me of Henry IV, The Order of the Thistle is 
also called the Order of St. Andrew. The earliest 
known mention of the Thistle as the rational badge 

‘t of Scotland is in the inventory of effects of James III. 

RisLER.—There arecne or two places in the Waterloo- 
road, where second-hand bicycles can be bought 
cheap. 

Jum FRANOIS.— Mix with suet 2 diachms of powdered 
areca nut ard 10 drops of spirits of turpentine. Give 
itas a pill (fasting). Three hours sfter a dose of 
oanig oil. Not to te fed till tbree or four hours after- 
wards. ^ 

Doa FRrenD,—The best pintor your bloodhound is to 
give him one of Naldire’s Worm Powders. You may 
feed him on the same.food as usval. 

R. H. DAY.—Dig a square hole in your garden. Procure 
some chalk to make a bottom, then board round the 
Sides with as stout planks as youcan get, Fillup the 

interior till a foot from the top with fin ly-sifted 
mould, and cover in with a window sash, which you 
can get at any building materia's yard, or second-rand 
contractors, for 1s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. The mould 
should be mixed with silver sand to prevent it from 
becoming sodden, During the winter always cover 
up the top of the mould and scatter the cuttings 
with cocoanut fibre, which gives the bed a nice tem- 
paeme and protects the young plants from the 
rorts. 

BxEFRIGERATOR.—The vessel or pipes break at the time 
of freczing. Water expands by freczing, and as there 
is not space to allow for this expansion, it bursts the 
vessels, though the fracture is not observed until the 
water thaws and onzes through the crack. 

Guy FAWKEs.—TÓ make equibs takemealed gunpowder, 
7 parts by weight, sifted charcoal, 1 part ditto. 
Orackers.—Coarsely mealed gunpowder, Cstherine 
Wheels.—Mealed powder, 12(z., saltpetre; 3 z., sul- 
phur, 13oz , steel filings, 2: z. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
$—0— 
WELCOME NEWS. « 
Boys spread the tidings far and wide. 
LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT!! 


FOR 


The story which George Emmett declares to be the most 
brilliant Nautical Homance ever penned. 
The title, like the story, is anattractive one, for before 
all nations in the world we have ever had occasion to be 
proud of 


OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS. 


Itis with much confidence, therefore, that George 
Emmett submits for your approval the thrilling and 
heroic adventures recorded under the title of 


OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS, 
D OR z 
FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND- BEAUTY. 

LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT!! 

for the immediate appearance of 
OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS, 
OR 

FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY. 


LOOK AT THIS!!! 


Hogarth House has scored another-success. The whole 
of the first edition of 


DEATH OR GLORY 


was ordered a week in advance by the booksellers,’ 
therefore a second edition hes been printed, together 
with the magnificent 


COLOURED PLATE, 
depicting the g allant lancer unhorsed,his lance shattered, 
his left band gripping the bridle of his steed (from 
which he has just been dismounted), his right hand vpon 
the hilt of his sabre, drawing his bright blade to detend 
himself fromthe foe, whilst the shot and shell from the 
enemy's field batteries are bursting around him. 


DEATH OR GLORY . 

The Coloured Wrapper and the Plate are well worth 

One Shilling, boxe 0 you will have to. pay is but 
: (6) PENNY. 4 

For Nos.1 and 2, 32 pages letter press, printed on 
superfine plate-paper, the large plate, and the coloured 
wrapper, can now be obtained of all bucksellers every- 
where, or per return of post by sending Jd. in stamps to 
Gorge Emmett,Mogarth House. à 


LOOK AT THIS, BOYS! 
TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDA YS. 


By GEORGE EMM. TT. 

The whole of the Numbers reprinted—the whole of 
the Coloured Plates in stock, end will be given away to 
every purchaser. 

Remember, now Ready, and can be ordered at your 
bookseller's, the complete edition of this .never-yet- 
equalled school story. 

All the Numbers in print, and you can buy as many 
Numbers as youlike, 

ONE PENNY 
per copy. No charge is made for the ccloured plates. 
A specimen copy sent free to any address. 


TOM WILDRAKE'S SCBOOLDAYS 


Is also published, and may now be obtained, in Shilling 
Volumes. 
Remember, complete in 5 Volumes, at 1s. each Volume. 


THE GRAND PRIZE EDITION. 


Hundreds of copies given away by Parents, Guardians, 
and Sehoolmasters. The complete edition of 


TOM WILDRAKE'S SCHOOLDAYS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, price Five 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

N.B.—Ycur bockseller will obtain this grand story 
either in Penny Numbers, Shilling Volumes, or the Prize 
Edition. If you cannot obtain this grand work from your 
newsagent, send the stamps to GEORGE EmmETT, Ho- 
gorth House, St. Bride's, Londcn, E.C., and you will re- 
ceive per return of post, and Post Free, the glorious story 
in such portions as you may desire. 

Every boy who has not read 


TOM WILDRAKE'S SCHOOLDAYS 
ought to make up forlost time by ordering at once. 
— ——————————————Á —— 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Subscribers in the country unable to obtain the 
YOUNG BRITON can receive the numbers on the day of 
publication, post free, on the following terms :— 


Three months 4 ge cse —— M. BAS 
Six P4 e 0 o — 8 SL 
Twelve , ( er) eve, Ol. Od, 
Monthly Parts se sss 05. 7d. 
Quarterly Division ... ls, lod. 


Letters containing stamps or P. O. 0, to he addressed 
to George Emmett, Hogarth Hcuse, St. Bride’s-avenue 
Fleet-street, London, E.O, 


ER RR RE 

London: Printed by BRADLEY and COMPANY: 
12 and 18, Fetter-lane, E.O.; and Published for the 
Proprietors, at Hogarth House, St. Bride's-avenue. 
Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


Monti y Parts, 25th of every Month, Bizpenea __Al-~i- 4 
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